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"The  vagabonds  of  Christ  make  little  trails  upon  the  map  of  His  African 
Kingdom  ...  in  long  journeys  by  bush  or  grass  country,  by  river  or 
the  sea  .  .  .  under  the  sun  or  the  rain  of  today  and  tomorroiv.  .  .  . 


*  you  who  read  this  hook  — When  Jean  Mackenzie  was  on 
earth,  she  lived  a  simple,  glowing  faith — in  God  and  Jesus  Christ, 
His  Son,  and  in  her  fellowmen — and  she  could  set  it  down  in 
words  as  well  as  life,  and  that  she  did. 

She  lived  from  1874  to  1936,  and  of  those  years  spent  ten — from 
1904  to  1914  —  in  Africa,  a  missionary,  every  part  of  her.  Many 
and  many  a  month  on  end  she  spent  deep  in  the  African  bush,  with 
primitive  Bantu  tribes;  and  other  months  in  schools  and  homes 
and  churches,  teaching,  learning,  listening,  telling  in  her  words  and 
life  the  Good  News  of  her  Master  and  her  Lord. 

The  mark  of  Africa  and  of  her  work  is  deeply  stamped  in  all  she 
wrote.  The  language  is  of  caravans  and  trails,  of  clearings,  forest, 
rain,  and  seed.  She  wrote  of  fires  and  of  food;  of  burdens  to  be 
borne;  of  sins  and  fears,  and  fellowmen;  of  dusk  and  stars  and  wind 
and  sea;  of  poverty  and  darkness  of  the  soul,  and  Light  that  comes 
to  villages  and  men. 

But  that  is  language  of  the  human  heart  in  any  age  or  tribe,  and 
Jean  Mackenzie’s  words  belong,  as  did  the  spirit  of  her  life,  in  every 
day  and  circumstance  when  faith  and  works  need  strengthening, 
and  hearts  need  peace. 

There  is  great  reason,  then,  for  bringing  to  our  hands  and  hearts 
today  these  "three  words”  (as  the  Bulu  say)  of  what  she  wrote. 
In  the  name  of  all  of  us,  true  thanks  are  given  to  her  family  and 
friends,  without  whose  loving  interest  and  help  this  book  could 
not  have  been;  and  to  the  publishers  who  gave  permission  for 
reprinting  what  is  here: 

Houghton,  Mifflin  Company — for  quotations  from  Black  Sheep, 
African  Clearings,  The  Venture. 

Women  AND  Missions — for  pages  originally  appearing  there. 

The  Missionary  Education  Movement — Successor  to  the  ''Cen¬ 
tral  Committee”  under  whose  imprint  the  mission  study  books  were 
issued.  (Quotations  here  are  from  An  African  Trail,  and  Friends  of 
Africa.) 

The  Presbyterian  Board  of  Christian  Education — for  quota¬ 
tions  from  Today,  for  November,  1932. 
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Speaking  to  the  African  women  about  the  reading  or  the  learn¬ 
ing  of  a  word  of  the  Word  of  God,  I  have  reminded  them  of  those 
mornings  when  they  awake  to  find  the  fire  dead  on  the  floor  of  the 
hut,  and  of  how  they  must  then  go  to  that  neighbor  from  whose 
roof  there  rises  smoke,  and  of  how,  with  the  ember  they  have 
begged,  they  hurry  back  to  the  cold  hearth.  As  they  go  they  breathe 
upon  the  ember  lest  it  die.  If  it  is  a  live  ember,  how  soon  the  fire 
shines,  painting  the  walls  of  that  house  with  light.  If  the  woman 
with  the  ember  has  dallied,  and  coming  to  her  house  she  finds  the 
ember  gray — even  then  she  does  not  despair  but  blows  upon  it, 
cherishing  it  with  her  breath  until  it  lives  again. 

And  that  ember,  I  tell  the  woman,  is  like  the  Word  of  God  in 
our  hearts.  There  are  mornings  when  we  wake  to  find  our  hearts 
cold — there  is  a  deadness  and  a  staleness  there.  Now  it  is,  if  we 
care  for  the  peace  of  ourselves  and  our  families,  that  we  must  beg 
the  ember.  And  well  we  know  the  Neighbor  whose  fire  is  as  con¬ 
stant  as  the  stars.  If  there  is  a  fire  in  our  hearts,  it  is  there  we  got 
it;  and  if  there  is  a  chill  in  our  hearts  it  is  from  neglect  of  that 
fire;  and  because  we  do  not  beg  the  ember,  or,  having  begged  it, 
we  have  not  cherished  it,  letting  it  fail  while  we  were  preoccupied 
with  the  things  of  anger,  the  things  of  sorrow,  the  things  of  the 
body,  the  things  of  gossip — yes,  even  the  things  of  gossip.  For  such 
as  these  we  have  not  spared  our  breath,  while  the  ember,  that  was 
to  warm  ourselves  and  our  fellows,  has  dimmed  as  we  carried  it. 

Whose  ember  is  this  dying  on  the  ground  in  its  bit  of  broken 
pot,  while  the  woman  who  begged  it  has  turned  aside  into  the 
forest? 

For  such  an  one — and  it  is  you  and  it  is  I — there  is  a  breath  that 
will  revive  the  ember:  Remember  the  Lord  Jesus! 
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If  your  ember  fails  because  of  the  things  of  sorrow — remember 
the  Lord  Jesus  who  was  acquainted  with  grief. 

And  if  you  are  a  person  of  anger,  so  that  you  are  dreaded  by 
those  you  love — remember  the  Lord  Jesus,  how  he  did  not  strive 
nor  cry  nor  shout  about  the  streets. 

And  if  you  are  a  person  of  envy,  so  that  you  cannot  pass  the 
trader’s  house  without  a  burning  wish  to  possess  the  bright  orna¬ 
ments  that  are  there — remember  the  Lord,  how  for  our  sakes  he 
became  poor. 

And  oh,  if  you  are  a  person  of  spiritual  sloth,  so  that  you  slowly, 
slowly  turn  to  the  Word  of  God  where  the  Lord  waits  to  meet  you 
— remember  how  often  you  have  rejoiced  to  meet  him  there  and 
how  he  did  then  do  for  you  according  to  his  promise,  making  all 
things  new.  Yes,  making  new  even  the  pot  where  you  must  forever 
be  cooking — for  who  other  than  himself  minded  the  fire  and 
broiled  the  fish  on  that  morning  when  his  friends  returned  from 
the  fishing  having  caught  nothing?  Who  but  himself  was  first  at 
the  well  where  the  Samaritan  woman  must  forever  be  drawing 
water,  and  she  never  thinking  to  be  meeting  her  Saviour  on  that 
old  path? 

Who  knew  better  than  he  the  price  to  a  farthing  of  the  least  of 
fare,  and  who  else  knew  the  exact  fortune  in  the  widow’s  hand? 

There  is  a  light  late  in  a  window  and  all  the  village  is  sleeping 
— who  but  himself  looks  in  at  the  window  and  says,  "It  is  the  third 
watch,”  and  blesses  the  watcher?  The  watcher  in  the  third  watch, 
what  is  she  reading?  Perhaps  she  is  reading  the  Word  of  God,  I  tell 
the  Bulu  women.  She  has  been  in  the  kitchen  all  day,  or  in  the 
school  all  day,  or  in  the  office,  and  now  she  is  alone  and  she  reads 
the  Word  of  God,  and  prays. 

Yes,  I  tell  the  Bulu  women,  there  is  a  breath  that  will  revive  the 
ember  in  your  heart  and  mine.  Remember  the  Lord  Jesus!  Breathe 
upon  the  ember  with  remembrance  of  him! 

— from  Women  and  Missions 
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My  God,  if  Thou  wert  one  to  take 
Delight  in  any  craft  of  mine, 

Straight  I  would  fashion  for  Thy  sake 
A  candlestick  of  rare  design 
Wrought  out  of  gold,  and  set  to  light 
Thine  altar  of  a  winter  night. 

Or,  if  it  pleasured  Thee  at  all 

Then  I  would  bring  Thee,  wet  with  dew, 
The  scented  apple,  and  the  small 

Bright  cherry,  and  the  powdered  blue 
Of  plum  and  grape — these  should  be  Thine 
When  first  they  paint  the  tree  and  vine. 

But  since  Thy  holy  will  demands 
Fruits  of  the  Spirit — woe  is  me 
Who  may  not  serve  Thee  with  my  hands 
Or  make  sweet  sacrifice  to  Thee! 

Christ,  teach  me  that  unfailing  part, 

The  broken  and  the  contrite  heart. 
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from  J^etter 

ike  "cN.ews  On  how  many  windless  nights,  in  how 
many  little  clearings,  I  have  seen  an  intent  young  face  lean  above 
the  lantern  on  the  ground,  his  book  turned  sidewise  to  catch  the 
light,  a  white  page  turned  by  those  dark  hands,  a  virile  voice  read¬ 
ing  from  "the  Letter"  the  "News"!  And  about  him  in  the  shadow 
— what  brown  bodies  struck  to  stillness  in  the  night,  and  about 
these  the  little  brown  huts,  and  beyond  these  the  walls  of  the  forest 
and  the  dark. 

There  in  the  heart  of  all  that  darkness  is  the  lantern,  in  the  heart 
of  all  that  silence  is  the  voice;  and  again  the  Word  becomes  Man, 
the  impeccable  adventures  go  forward,  Christ  is  born  into  the  tribe 
of  men  and  by  men  is  undone  and  men  by  Him  are  again  re¬ 
deemed.  Awe  falls  upon  that  company,  and  wonder  and  compas¬ 
sion.  They  laugh  for  wonder — and  they  sigh  for  wonder,  they  sigh, 
too,  for  compassion.  They  speak  the  name  of  "Jesus,  son  of  God.” 
They  pass  that  name  from  one  to  the  other.  And  when  at  last  they 
rise  and  stretch  their  bodies  and  stroll  away  each  to  his  place  they 
say  to  one  another,  "Who  will  sleep  this  night  in  this  town?  Each 
will  lie  on  his  bed  and  wonder.” 

— from  An  African  Trail 


There  is  the  making  of  a  servant  in  every  one  of  us — though  it  be 
no  bigger  than  a  man’s  hand .  For  the  Christian  is  a  servant,  that  is 
his  tribal  mark. 

— from  Women  and  Missions 
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^S  th  is  the  tiling  hq  which 

we  are  vanquishe  99  It  was  a  prophetic  old  chief 

of  the  Thonga  to  whom  messengers  from  the  Swiss  mission  showed 
the  Bible  and  he  said:  "Indeed!  And  is  this  the  thing  by  which  we 
are  vanquished!” 

Wrapped  in  leaves,  in  the  skin  of  animals,  in  the  waterproof 
paper  of  commerce,  in  bandannas, — smelling  of  mold,  of  the  salt 
fish  of  the  carrier’s  load,  of  the  smoke  of  wood  fires, — discolored 
by  use,  by  the  gnawings  of  roaches,  of  termites — the  Word  filters 
through  Africa.  It  is  read  under  the  eaves  in  primitive  villages; 
school  boys  and  school  girls  read  it  to  their  elders  by  the  light  of  the 
forest  in  home  palaver  houses;  it  is  read  by  girls  who  have  gone 
from  home  to  strange  marriages;  it  is  read  by  the  little  housemaid 
who  sleeps  in  the  tin  hut  back  of  the  grand  house  in  Johannes¬ 
burg;  it  is  read  in  many  tongues  that  are  spoken  on  the  Rand.  .  . 

The  Bulu  say,  "If  you  have  a  thing  to  beg  of  a  friend,  go  to  him 
before  the  dawn,  call  to  him  under  the  eaves  of  his  house  before  he 
wakes,  and  when  he  wakes  at  your  voice,  beg  of  him  the  thing  you 
want.  He  cannot  refuse  you.  He  will  say  in  his  heart — my  friend 
could  not  sleep  for  longing  of  the  thing  he  begs.” 

So  indeed  has  many  a  one  been  wakened  to  his  new  day  by  the 
Voice  of  Christ  begging  for  the  things  He  wants. 

— from  Friends  of  Africa 


An  old  woman,  telling  of  a  month’s  journey  among  strangers — go¬ 
ing  to  see  her  son  by  strange  paths,  a  thing  she  could  never  have 
done  before  the  W ord  of  God  had  come  into  that  forest — said  for 
herself,  "Truly  my  body  is  that  of  an  old  woman  but  the  Word  of 
God  has  made  my  heart  that  of  a  maiden.” 

— from  Friends  of  Africa 


II 


.  .  .  tke  missionary  arrives  wiik  a 

kook  Ln  klS  kand  The  missionary  arrives  with 
a  book  in  hand.  The  old  caricatures  of  him,  Bible  in  hand,  are  the 
truth  about  him.  There  is  a  book  in  every  cornerstone  of  a  mission 
station.  It  comes  with  him,  a  book  in  his  own  tongue,  but  how  soon 
it  is  a  Word  blown  about  the  countryside  in  the  language  of  the 
soul  of  the  people.  Christ  is  that  Word.  .  . 

The  tongues  of  Africa  are  literally  snared  in  the  net  of  the  Bible. 
They  came  to  exist  as  a  written  reality  as  the  Word  of  God;  and 
the  love  of  God  for  men  was  the  first  load  they  ever  carried  in  a 
caravan  on  a  printed  page. 

— from  Friends  of  Africa 


.  ky  tke  Iasi  steamer  tkere  came 

^Mark,  £uk  e}  and  ^ okn  By  the  last  steamer  there 
came  from  America  the  latest  translation  into  Bulu  of  Mark,  Luke, 
and  John;  we  already  have  a  new  Matthew  and  Acts.  Today  these 
were  put  on  the  market.  And  what  joy  in  the  little  Christian  com¬ 
munities,  what  haste  to  buy  the  pearl  of  great  price,  what  caressing 
of  little  black  books,  and  how  Ngwa’s  teeth  shone,  and  his  eyes, 
when  in  a  state  of  exalted  extravagance  he  bought  two,  calling  out 
to  his  wife,  "I  give  you  this!  ”  I  think  that  this  deep,  African  joy  in 
His  word  must  be  a  very  flower  of  prayer  before  God. 

— from  Black  Sheep 


.  .  .  tke  text  of  tke 

new  code  I  remember  a  day  speaking  to  a  headman  who 
was  a  Christian  and  who  was  suffering  under  the  discipline  of  the 
alphabet.  He  was,  he  told  me,  the  father  of  his  village.  And  as  such, 
and  for  the  sake  of  all  those  people  whom  God  had  given  him,  he 
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must  learn  to  read  the  Word.  No  one  knew  better  than  he  how 
unskilled  he  was  in  that  new  justice  which  it  was  his  part  to  ad¬ 
minister.  The  Word  of  God,  he  knew,  was  the  text  of  the  new 
code.  But  this  thing  of  reading,  he  told  me,  looking  at  me  very 
wistfully  from  behind  his  mature,  tattooed  mask,  was  of  all  things, 
hardest! 

"You  are  that  cutlass,”  I  told  him,  "that  was  bought  of  a  trader 
but  it  was  not  sharp.  So  the  Man  who  bought  you  and  who  has 
work  waiting  for  His  tool,  is  sharpening  you  on  the  stone  that  is 
school!” 

"I  give  you  great  thanks,”  said  he,  who  was  so  much,  to  my 
knowledge,  the  tool  in  God’s  hands. 

— from  An  African  Trail 


The  sheep  set  up  a  clamor  in  the  night ,  and  you  are  sure  they  are 
menaced,  it  will  be  a  leopard,  you  think.  You  rush  to  the  window, 
and  there  is  a  mist  of  light  among  the  high  grasses  about  the  path 
to  the  sheepfold.  It  is  old  Ngalli  the  shepherd,  with  his  torch  of 
reeds.  By  that  little  light  the  white  trunks  of  the  trees  plash  out  and 
the  little  log  hut  at  the  foot  of  them.  The  savior  has  come  to  the 
sheepcotes,  and  that  high  hysterical  crying  subsides. 

You  cannot  go  to  bed,  the  night  is  too  lovely.  You  watch  the  stars, 
until  Ngalli  comes  back  to  put  them  out  with  his  torch,  which  has 
burned  low,  and  is  a  light  on  his  feet;  and  his  loincloth  that  is  the 
color  of  earth,  and  his  old  brown  body,  and  his  withered  face  that  is 
kind.  "It  was  nothing,"  he  stops  to  tell  you.  There  is  a  little  new 
lamp  in  one  of  the  sheepcotes.  And  you  are  to  go  to  bed,  leaving 
him  to  care  for  the  sheep. 

"Sleep  well,"  says  old  Ngalli,  "Am  I  not  the  shepherd  of  the  sheep?" 

— from  African  Clearings 
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.  .  .  under  a  starry  sky  - 

the  tkinys  of  Qod  While  you  sup,  night  fills  the  vast  of  the 
sky.  You  are  small  under  a  starry  sky.  Your  carriers  build  a  little 
fire  beside  you  in  the  open,  and  the  embers  are  a  kind  of  footlights 
to  the  show  that  you  are  to  the  people  of  the  village.  They  gather 
about  you  in  the  dark.  Someone  drums  the  news  of  you  on  the 
headman’s  call  drum;  those  staccato  phrases,  so  like  the  click  of  a 
giant  telegraph,  speak  to  the  neighboring  hamlets.  Little  groups  of 
brown  bodies  take  the  trail;  they  are  lit  with  torches  made  of  reeds. 
Your  boy  lights  your  lantern,  and  the  stage  is  set. 

You  speak  to  them  about  the  things  of  God.  You  read  in  the 
Bulu  dialect  about  Him  who  is  the  Word,  and  that  is  to  say,  the 
Bulu  Word.  The  lost  coin  rolls  under  the  bamboo  bed  of  that  vil¬ 
lage  and  the  lost  sheep  strays  off  into  that  forest  and  the  prodigal 
son  goes  away  by  the  tribal  path  to  the  Beach  and  is  lost.  And  the 
Son  of  Man  comes  down  by  the  trail  from  the  town  of  God  the 
Creator  to  seek  and  to  save  the  things  that  are  lost.  And  more  is 
discerned  there  in  that  hour  in  that  village  than  the  light  of  the 
lantern  falls  on. 

I  think  I  can  truly  say  that  there  never  was  a  day’s  journey  so 
heavy,  nor  a  caravan  so  provoking,  nor  a  village  so  squalid,  nor  a 
fatigue  so  numbing,  nor  a  hunger  so  ill-satisfied,  that  any  of  these 
things  could  cheat  such  an  hour  by  a  night  fire  when  there  has  been 
talk  of  the  essential  things,  new  and  old.  How  much  news  have  I 
then  heard  of  the  traditions  of  the  Bulu,  of  their  moral  code,  of 
their  ultimate  decisions  about  the  stars,  and  the  many  moons  that 
are  ever  new,  and  the  outward  bound  journeys  of  the  spirit  of  man. 

About  the  stars  .  .  .  About  shadows  .  .  .  About  thunder  .  .  . 


About  dreams  .  .  .  About  magic.  About  the  ways  of  death.  About 
the  new  way  of  death  and  the  going  forth  without  a  spear  in  the 
hand  to  meet  the  unknown  dangers.  About  Ngo  Ntoto,  who  died 
with  a  word  of  greeting.  "Mbolo,”  he  said,  and  that  is  the  old  way 
of  salutation.  "Yesus,  Mbolo!”  said  Ngo  Ntoto,  and  he  died.  And 
he  was  well-known — everybody  knew  him.  And  thus  he  died.  Not 
a  spear  in  his  hand,  not  a  bow  nor  an  arrow.  Only  a  word  of  greet¬ 
ing.  "Yesus,  Mbolo!”  said  Ngo  Ntoto. 

— from  African  Clearings 


.  .  '  'five  words  of  ike 

QYord  o  fQod”  How  often  into  one  of  the  great  public 
rest  houses  upon  the  main  travelled  paths  of  our  neighborhood  I 
have  seen  Ze  Zonema  go  to  speak  "five  words  of  the  Word  of 
God.” 

Here  the  carriers  will  be  crowding  in,  men  and  women.  About 
the  fires  laid  upon  the  floor  they  will  be  gathering,  an  aroma  of 
burning  logs  and  of  supper  on  the  fire  will  be  there,  a  great  sound 
of  laughter  and  of  grumbling  will  overflow  that  caravansary  where 
the  load  is  laid  aside  and  there  is  ease. 

In  such  a  house  I  have  heard  Ze  Zonema  speak,  in  his  urgent 
voice,  of  "the  Things  of  God.” 

God  created  us  and  returned  to  His  town,  that  town  which  lies 
beyond  death.  All  needful  things  He  left  us  in  the  country  which 
He  gave  us,  which  is  this  life,  and  with  ten  tyings  He  tied  us. 

And  if  you  say,  as  our  fathers  have  said,  that  He  created  us  and 
forgot  us,  see  first,  before  you  say  this,  His  perseverance  in  remem¬ 
bering  us — the  food  our  women  bring  every  day  from  the  garden, 
the  water  they  draw  every  day  from  the  spring,  yes,  and  even  the 
sun  that  daily  goes  down  the  old  path  to  the  sea,  and  the  many 
moons  that  wax  and  are  big  and  wane.  Tolo,  too,  (the  constella- 
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tion  of  the  hare)  that  in  his  own  time  stands  above  the  roofs  of 
the  houses  for  a  sign  to  the  sons  of  men  that  they  must  fell  the 
clearings  for  the  new  gardens  before  the  great  rains  have  spoiled 
the  work.  When  you  see  all  these  remembrances  that  God  who 
created  us  has  remembered  us,  will  you  still  say  that  He  forgets  us? 
No,  not  even  for  a  single  day!  But  I  ask  you — what  man  remem¬ 
bers  God,  the  Creator?  Who  when  he  eats  his  portion  gives  God 
thanks?  Who  drinks  his  water  and  thinks  of  God? 

And  a  thing  which  is  more  than  these  things — who  keeps  the 
ten  tyings  with  which  the  Creator  tied  him?  .  .  .  Do  not  again  tell 
me,  "those  ten  tyings,  who  told  us  of  them?”  when  you  continually 
do  the  things  that  you  know  in  your  heart  are  crooked.  Myself  I 
tell  you  this  true  word,  that  we  all,  from  the  birth  of  men,  we  have 
continually  scorned  God — He-who-created-us  and  who  is  able  to 
destroy  us.  Not  a  man  of  you  is  able  to  tell  me  that  I  lie.  These  are 
true  words.  I  tell  you  that  God  is  angry  with  us  for  our  scorning 
of  Him.  I  tell  you,  too,  that  we  are  like  people  lost  in  the  forest. 
All  our  paths  are  crooked  paths. 

And  if  you  feel  fear  at  these  true  words  I  tell  you,  I  will  tell  you 
a  new  thing — the  good  news  of  Jesus,  son  of  God.  He  it  is  that 
said  to  His  Father,  "Because  the  people  You  created  are  like  those 
who  are  lost  in  the  forest,  I  will  go  down  and  show  them  the  path.” 
For  this  he  was  born  of  a  woman,  and  endured  the  life  of  this 
country.  Because  of  His  good  heart  He  loved  us.  Himself  He  re¬ 
deemed  us,  as  one  brother  may  redeem  another.  Because  he  was 
straight  in  every  deed  He  did,  God  His  Father  agreed  that  he  redeem 
us.  And  His  life  was  the  great  price  He  paid.  He  did  not  pay  goods 
like  the  tusks  of  the  elephant  to  redeem  us.  He  paid  His  life.  As 
one  brother  may  pay  the  debts  of  another  He  paid  ours.  And  be¬ 
cause  of  this  paying  that  He  paid  for  us  I  agree  that  He  possesses 
us.  We  must  agree  that  we  are  His.  He  bought  us,  we  who  were 
the  tribe  of  the  people  who  die. 

And  I  tell  you  this,  not  a  man  of  you  but  knows  this — that  he 
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will  die,  and  not  a  man  of  you  but  knows  this,  too — that  the  paths 
beyond  death  are  dark.  Who  of  all  that  have  gone  by  those  paths 
has  returned  to  tell  the  news?  They  go  that  way,  but  none  return 
to  tell  the  news.  Jesus,  son  of  God,  alone  knows  the  paths  beyond 
death.  Who  should  know  the  way  to  the  father’s  town  but  the  son? 
And  if  the  son  says  to  you,  "Come,  I  will  show  you  the  path  to  the 
Father’s  town,”  will  you  doubt  the  word  of  the  son?  I  tell  you  that 
Jesus,  He  alone,  is  able  to  say,  "The  man  who  follows  Me  I  will 
show  him  the  path  beyond  death,  the  path  to  the  town  of  God.” 

Life  is  with  Him,  all  life.  God  who  created  us  possesses  all  life. 
Enough  life  for  always.  Men  who  desire  life  must  receive  their 
portion  from  God.  Those  who  speak  the  name  of  Jesus,  who  are 
His  men,  are  able  to  become  members  of  the  tribe  of  God.  They 
are  able  to  renew  friendship  with  Him.  They  will  not  be  driven 
from  the  town  of  God  beyond  death.  They  will  have  life,  even 
beyond  death. 

This  is  a  good  news  I  tell  you,  that  Jesus  desires  men  to  follow 
Him.  He  does  not  hate  any  man  of  any  tribe;  He  loves  men.  He 
sends  them  messengers  that  they  may  turn  from  the  crooked  path 
to  the  straight  path.  Even  you  who  are  here,  people  of  the  forest, 
very  ignorant,  as  your  fathers  were,  and  still  following  after  evil — 
He  desires  you. 

And  if  you  say,  "we  the  ignorant  people — how  will  we  be  able 
truly  to  understand  these  things?”  I  can  tell  you  about  the  Helper 
of  men,  He  that  is  the  Good  Spirit,  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God.  He 
enters  the  hearts  of  men.  He  opens  in  their  hearts  the  things  of 
God.  He  draws  men  upon  paths  that  lead  past  the  villages  where 
the  people  of  the  tribe  of  God  speak  of  the  things  of  God.  Because 
of  the  work  that  the  Good  Spirit  of  God  is  able  to  do  in  the  hearts 
of  men,  I  speak  this  word  this  night,  and  you  who  carry  loads,  you 
hear!  Do  you  hear? 


We  hear!  they  assert. 

And  there  in  the  smoke  and  the  firelight  of  the  palaver  house 
there  will  be  one  and  another  head  lifted,  one  and  another  face 
struck  with  the  light  of  truth,  one  and  another  ear  strained  to  catch 
a  faint  call  that  has  an  echo  in  the  soul. 

— from  An  African  Trail 


.  "One  tlilnq  $ 


Tne  tnutq  A/  possess ; 

Christ! J)  In  my  heart  I  see  Bian  standing  be¬ 
fore  his  people  on  a  Sunday  in  a  white  singlet  and  a  loin  cloth; 
no  shoes  or  other  white  man’s  fashion  for  Bian.  He  is  deliberate, 
with  a  virile,  rather  raucous  voice,  a  controlled  emotion,  and  an 
absolute  conviction.  Said  he: 


I  shudder  for  you  that  you  put  the  things  of  this  world  before 
the  things  of  Christ  so  that  you  say,  "I  am  hated,  else  I  would  have 
been  a  church  member.  I  am  hated,  else  I  would  have  been  made 
an  elder!”  What  is  a  church  member?  What  is  an  elder?  Has  God 
required  of  you  that  you  should  be  a  church  member?  Or  an  elder? 
He  has  required  of  you  this  one  thing — that  you  should  believe  in 
Christ!  He  is  not  like  a  man  who  is  giving  his  daughter  in  mar¬ 
riage  and  who  names  in  the  dowry  many  kinds  of  goods  and  when 
the  husband  has  paid  all  these  he  says,  "Still  another  thing  you 
must  find  and  give  me.”  So  the  poor  husband  says,  "I  have  given 
all.  Where  shall  I  find  this  one  thing  more?”  Not  so  has  God  dealt 
with  you.  He  has  named  but  one  thing  that  you  must  give  to 
possess  Christ,  that  is — your  faith.  Just  your  faith.  And  you  man  of 
God,  if  you  are  rich  and  possess  goats  and  sheep  and  hens  and 
much  goods,  be  always  saying,  "One  thing  I  possess,  Christ!”  And 
you  poor  man  of  God  still  be  saying,  "Even  so;  one  thing  I  possess, 
Christ!” 
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■from  An  African  Trail 


.  .  .of  Christ  and  the 

Qoo<)  Samaritan  Today  I  started  out  on  one  of  the  main 
roads,  and  as  I  passed  through  the  towns  I  put  my  head  in  at  every 
brown  hut  and  said  who  would  might  follow  me;  that  I  meant  to 
hold  a  meeting  in  Biali’s  town.  Presently  I  might  be  seen  to  lead 
a  straggling  single  file  of  women — yet  not  so  single,  either,  for 
almost  every  one  had  a  child  slung  to  her  shoulder  by  a  strap.  To 
these  were  added  a  few  small  boys  who  very  much  admire  me.  So 
we  walked  along  the  road  which  left  the  open,  sunny  spaces  of  the 
town  and  dropped  into  a  hollow  of  the  forest,  very  cool  and  green. 
And  arriving  at  Biali’s  town,  we  consorted  under  a  roof  which  will 
some  day,  perhaps,  develop  walls. . .  The  missionary  seated  on  a  box 
was  sufficiently  elevated  above  her  audience  which  sat  upon  the 
ground.  So  I  led  the  little  meeting  and  spoke  to  them  as  well  as  I 
might  about  Christ  and  the  Good  Samaritan. 

On  the  way  home  we  passed  a  sick  carrier  who  was  being  left  by 
his  fellows  on  the  open  road  and  with  no  more  comfort  than  he 
was  likely  to  get  from  a  fire  they  had  built  him.  When  we  neared 
him  his  friends  were  running  from  him,  though  I  took  them  to  be 
running  from  an  impending  rain.  But  a  lad  who  had  come  with  me 
from  the  meeting  knew  his  people  better,  and  the  coincidence 
moved  him.  Here  was  his  chance  to  be  a  good  Samaritan!  And  I 
left  him  calling  out  shame  upon  the  priest  and  the  Levite,  and 
holding  out  to  the  sufferer  glittering  possibilities  of  relief  at  the 
hands  of  the  missionary  doctor.  Don’t  ask  for  the  end  of  the  story 
for  I  was  running  home  under  an  angry  sky — you  know  that  there 
was  only  one  Samaritan  in  the  parable. 

— from  Black  Sheep 


Prayer:  0  God,  on  this  day  may  my  will  he  met  in  the  way  by  thy 
will,  and  may  thy  will  be  done  as  if  this  earth  were  heaven.  Amen. 

— from  Today,  November  13,  1932 
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.  .  .  tke  way  to  tke  neLyhborkoot) 

to  be  seYved  Wherever  the  Word  has  be¬ 
come  life,  there  is  a  new  neighborhood,  a  community  to  be  served. 
.  .  .  Here  is  the  worn  path  to  the  community  to  be  exploited,  and 
here  is  a  new  path,  a  new  little  breach  in  the  forest  still  full  of  the 
debris  of  its  clearing.  And  this  little  pioneer  path  is  the  way  to  the 
neighborhood  to  be  served.  The  caravans  of  the  tribe  of  God  go  up 
this  path,  and  with  them  they  carry  the  new  things  of  service.  Thus 
laden,  there  comes  into  the  old  clearings  by  this  new  path — the 
neighbor. 

In  the  pack  of  the  neighbor,  a  heavy  pack,  what  treasures  of 
things  new  and  old!  Old  things  renewed  by  Christ,  dim  old  treas¬ 
ures  of  instinct  rubbed  up  on  the  sleeve  of  His  seamless  coat  and 
put  into  the  neighbor’s  pack  for  the  use  of  the  community.  There 
is  the  patriarchal  instinct  of  the  Bulu  put  to  its  Christian  use,  lest 
the  tribe  of  God  lack  for  fathers  and  judges.  There  is  the  maternal 
instinct  enriched  and  released  for  the  neighborhood.  .  .  There  is 
new  walking  in  one  company  and  doing  one  work  .  .  .  new  hos¬ 
pitality  at  the  hands  of  the  neighbor  .  .  .  new  things  of  consola¬ 
tion  .  .  .  and  a  world  set  in  the  neighbor’s  heart. 

■ — from  An  African  Trail 


Prayer:  O  God,  I  weary  of  my  narrow  way  and  the  habit  I  have 
admitted  as  my  life.  I  beg  thy  forgiveness  for  that  inertia  that  has 
held  me  back  from  the  adventures  of  the  untried  journeys  and  ex¬ 
plorations  and  encounters  which  carry  away  the  followers  of  Jesus. 
Amen. 

— from  Black  Sheep 
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.  .  .  tke  ijouncj  o  f  ike 

^ rik  e  o  fQJ  The  child  of  the  new  neighborhood  is  set  in 
a  new  home  and  sent  to  a  new  school.  The  dark  initiations  into 
secret  societies  which  were  the  old  custom  of  care  for  the  boy,  the 
old  things  of  shame  which  were  training  for  the  girl — these  are 
displaced  in  the  custom  of  the  tribe  by  the  Christian  school.  The 
hundreds  of  village  schools  which  you  will  never  find  on  the  map 
of  Africa  and  the  great  central  schools  whose  names  are  not  un¬ 
known — these  are  the  mints  where  the  gold  of  the  new  childhood 
is  coined  and  stamped  with  an  image  and  superscription  which 
will  make  it  current  in  the  hands  of  the  head  of  the  tribe.  .  .  The 
young  of  the  tribe  of  God  are  stamped  for  service.  The  new  child 
will  have  for  diploma  when  his  school  day  is  done  a  position  of 
responsibility  in  a  Christian  neighborhood. 

— from  An  African  Trail 


waikinq  in  one  company 

and  doLnq  one  work  Before  the  people  of  God  began  to 
spring  up  in  the  forest  there  was  no  intertribal  talk  of  "brother,” 
unless  between  allied  tribes.  I  once  heard  long  talk  of  this  matter 
on  a  forest  journey.  I  had  four  hammock  carriers,  each  of  a  differ¬ 
ent  tribe. 

"This  walking  that  we  walk  today,”  they  told  each  other  on  that 
journey,  "is  a  strange  walking  for  black  people  to  walk!  God  alone 
could  unite  us  after  this  fashion,”  and  to  the  white  woman  they 
said,  "Before  the  time  of  the  things  of  God,  not  one  of  us  but 
would  have  feared  to  meet  the  other.  Ah,  brothers,  is  it  not  a  true 
word?” 

"He  tells  the  truth!” 

"And  now  we  eat  together  and  we  sleep  together  like  people  of 
one  village!” 


— from  An  African  Trail 
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.  busy  upon  ike  map  of  tlu 

Offncan  day  Lues  S  The  neighbor  must  endure  long 
journeys  and  exile.  God  has  set  the  world  in  his  heart.  He  has 
errands  far  from  home.  Yes,  as  far  from  home  as  a  day’s  journey. 
He  must  take  the  Bread  of  Life  to  the  aliens  who  perish  a  day’s 
journey  away  and  across  a  river,  and  two  day’s  journey,  and  a  week’s 
journey,  and  presently  there  is  for  the  neighbor  a  month  of  jour¬ 
neying  and  a  lonely  season  in  a  "cold”  town.  In  such  adventures  as 
these  the  neighbor  suffers  hunger  and  scorn — the  laughing  scorn 
of  the  African,  which  the  African  bears  so  ill.  But  the  neighbor 
bears  it.  Still  in  his  hunger  and  his  embarrassment  he  blows  upon 
the  ember  which  he  has  brought  on  his  long  journey  to  this  town 
of  darkness.  He  is  "the  man  who  brings  the  ember.”  Yes,  he  is  that. 
.  .  .  He  and  his  ember!  Cannot  you  trace  him  by  that  little  light, 
busy  upon  the  map  of  the  African  darkness?  Your  statistics  that 
run  into  the  thousands — into  the  hundreds  of  thousands — what  are 
they  but  the  sum  of  the  neighbors,  each  with  his  ember,  his  coal  off 
the  altar! 

— from  An  African  Trail 


.  .  .  the  Gliurcli  outlined  upon  the  dust 

of  the  village  streets  Tolo  is  the  constella¬ 
tion  of  the  Hare.  Near  the  mighty  Orion  it  shines,  the  chosen 
constellation  of  the  Bulu.  It  is  his  treasure  out  of  the  golden  store. 
For  him  Tolo  marks  the  year.  Those  five  stars  are  to  him  a  bright 
head,  and  hands  and  feet.  When  in  the  first  dark,  Tolo  stands 
above  the  roofs  of  the  houses,  then  is  the  time  for  the  sons  of  men 
to  be  felling  the  trees  of  the  forest,  that  they  may  burn  the  debris 
of  the  new  clearing,  and  that  the  women  may  plant  in  these  before 
the  season  of  the  rain.  All  the  "real  men”  of  the  Bulu  watch  the 
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bright  body  of  Tolo  walk  upon  the  upper  paths;  and  to  every  lad 
of  the  Bulu,  so  the  Bulu  have  told  us,  there  comes  a  night  of  initia¬ 
tion,  when  his  father  shows  him  the  sky.  Then,  because  the  lad  is 
slow  to  find  the  body  of  Tolo  in  all  those  swarming  stars,  his  father 
takes  five  coals  from  the  palaver-house  fire,  and  on  the  village  street 
he  spreads  them  out  in  the  bright  design.  Then,  on  the  floor  of  the 
clearing  between  the  walls  of  the  rifted  forest  there  appears — for 
the  uplifting  of  a  little  boy — an  incarnation  of  Tolo,  the  mighty 
and  glittering  one,  the  counsellor.  Hunting  among  the  inaccessible 
stars  he  sees  the  bright  head,  the  hands,  the  feet — ancient  and 
lovely.  He  discerns  them,  because  in  the  dust  of  the  village  street 
there  has  been  drawn  for  him  their  express  image,  in  the  trembling 
rose  of  mortal  embers. 

Yes,  the  Church  of  Christ  in  Africa  is  thus  outlined  upon  the 
dust  of  the  village  streets.  Trembling  old  hands  and  the  quick  hands 
of  the  young  spread  out  in  the  village  commons  the  embers  of 
obedience  to  God,  of  love  to  God,  of  service  to  their  neighbors. 
These  new  things  of  humility,  of  chastity,  of  truth,  of  justice  and 
of  mercy, — what  are  these  but  the  express  image,  upon  the  floor  of 
the  African  clearing  in  the  dark  of  the  African  night  of  that  One 
who  is  the  Son  of  God  and  the  Son  of  Man?  Be  sure  that  upon  this 
outline  among  them  the  dark  tribes  ponder.  Be  sure  that,  pointed 
by  the  neighbor,  they  raise  their  faces  to  the  skies.  And  there,  in  the 
heart  of  the  old  confusions  of  their  universe,  they  behold  the  shin¬ 
ing  of  the  Wonderful,  Counsellor,  the  Saviour,  the  Prince  of  Peace. 
There  He  stands  above  the  roofs  of  their  houses,  proclaiming  the 
season  of  clearing  and  burning  and  planting;  summoning  the  "real 
men”  and  the  "real  women”  of  Africa  to  the  work  of  a  mighty 
harvest. 

— from  An  African  Trail 
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.  .  .  the  O&nqdoM  crowding  up 

CUl  old  path  You  know  better  than  I  do  the 
statistics  of  the  work  in  our  Africa  mission.  But  actually  to  see  the 
symbol  of  numbers  translated  into  life,  with  the  face  of  a  man  you 
know,  of  hundreds  of  men  you  know,  who  once  were  far  off  and 
now  are  truly  of  the  tribe  of  God,  as  you  know  yourself  to  be, — this 
is  very  wonderful  and  very  moving.  All  these  years  to  have  been 
praying,  perhaps  mechanically,  "Thy  Kingdom  come,”  and  then 
one  day  to  see  it  coming,  crowding  up  an  old  path  that  has  been 
made  straight  and  the  way  of  the  Lord! 

— from  Black  Sheep 


.  .  .  the  path  of  tomorrow  "What  will  you  do  tomorrow?”  I  ask  a 
woman,  and  she  says  to  me,  "  Why  will  you  ask  me  of  tomorrow? 
The  path  of  tomorrow — God  will  show  me  that  path.” 

— from  An  African  Trail 


.  .  .  this  ^Man  in  the 

path  ahead  "Though  the  path  is  bad,”  says  a  friend  of 


mine,  "there  is  a  Man  ahead  of  me!” 


This  Man  in  the  path  ahead — how  much  He  figures  in  the  an¬ 
nals!  "Jesus  shows  me  the  path.”  "Jesus  helps  my  heart.”  "Jesus 
gives  me  an  iron  heart.”  "Because  of  Jesus,  I  endure!”  Who  are  we 
to  say  of  that  caravan,  threading  the  forest,  that  they  do  not  endure 
as  seeing  Him  who  is  invisible? 

— from  An  African  Trail 
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.  .  set  hi/  the  3~Ean<)  of  Cfod 


LYL  CL  IcLYCje  YOOYYl  As  we  look  back  over  the  way,  we 
seem  to  have  come  far.  We  seem  at  last,  after  weary  journeys  by 
foot,  by  hammock,  by  oxcart,  by  muleback,  to  have  been  set  by  the 
Hand  of  God  in  a  large  room.  .  .  All  our  fellows  in  the  past  suf¬ 
fered  in  travel,  in  isolation  and  in  living  conditions,  more  than 
their  successors  will  know.  Not  one  of  them  as  they  came,  but  met 
a  man  who  asked  for  news  of  God,  and  not  one  of  them  but  an¬ 
swered  as  God  had  given  him  to  know.  One  and  all,  they  tried  to 
do  the  good  that  was  hoped  of  them.  And  so  shall  we  do  our  part 
in  our  time  and  in  the  Large  Room,  where  we  are  beset  by  diffi¬ 
culties  other  than  those  they  knew  who  went  before  us.  For  the 
Christian  missionary  in  Africa  is  under  an  extreme  pressure  of 
demand.  The  times  demand  emergency  action  and  of  a  high  order. 

And  while  we  rush  to  meet  the  opportunity — or  do  not  rush  to 
meet  it — the  Spirit  of  God  is  before  us. . .  In  that  new  Africa  where 
for  us  as  Christians  the  interest  of  supreme  importance  is  the 
destiny  and  welfare  of  millions  of  those  human  beings  who  are  so 
suddenly  swept  out  of  their  immemorial  groove,  and  who  must 
struggle  to  find  foothold  in  a  new  world,  how  shall  we  be  guiltless 
if  we  do  not  play  our  part? 


— from  Friends  of  Africa 


Now  we  are  well  awake,  and  here  are  the  tasks,  and  each  of  us  is 
the  servant  of  the  other.  We  know  now  the  Voice  that  called  us, 
and  we  know  the  urgence  of  the  hour.  Having  counted  our  re¬ 
sources,  we  know  that  we  must  borrow,  and  we  draw  at  last  on  the 
promises  of  God.  W e  can  do  all  these  things  for  we  are  weak  and 
He  will  strengthen  us.  We  are  greatly  confused,  but  when  ive  do 
the  Will,  he  will  shoiv  us  the  meaning. 

— from  Women  and  Missions 
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..  .at  the  center  of  the 

life  of  the  race  At  the  door  of  every  African  hut  there 
stands  a  woman.  In  every  field  there  bends  a  woman.  Above  the 
kettle  over  the  fire  a  woman  is  busy.  And  above  the  grave  of  the 
lost  African  baby,  a  woman  grieves.  It  is  to  be  remembered  of  the 
hut  that  it  is  her  home;  it  looks  like  that  to  her.  She  has  a  thousand 
thoughts  about  it,  and  her  own  sentiments.  About  her  work  in  the 
field  it  is  to  be  said  that  it  is  for  her  a  vocation.  She  has  her  intense 
feminist  pride  about  her  supremacy  as  the  nourisher  of  her  world; 
for  her  men,  when  they  have  finished  the  heavy  work  of  clearing, 
must  always  be  at  a  disadvantage  in  the  field,  or  begging  of  her  out 
of  the  kettle.  Well  she  knows,  and  has  her  proverbs  to  say  so,  that 
without  a  woman  to  sustain  them  the  men  of  the  world  would 
perish.  "The  woman,"  she  says,  "bore  the  man.”  About  her  child 
she  has  an  impeccable  passion,  with  all  her  heart  and  her  acquired 
supernatural  arts,  she  pursues  the  present  and  the  future  welfare  of 
her  children. . . 

There  she  stands  at  the  center  of  the  life  of  the  race — a  real 
woman  with  a  range  of  personality,  an  ironic  sense  of  her  uses, 
with  her  measure  of  racial  gift — for  she,  too,  is  a  potter,  a  weaver, 
a  diviner  in  some  tribes,  a  priestess  in  other  tribes,  a  counsellor  in 
many  tribes.  And  many  indeed  have  been  the  women  chiefs  of 
Africa. 

— from  Friends  of  Africa 
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the  goodnesses  of  Qod  Sometime  the  women  and  I 
talk,  as  well  as  we  may,  and  I  was  taking  account  last  night  of  the 
subjects  upon  which  we  touch.  They  are  reduced  to  these:  their 
children — we  talk  about  them  with  great  success, — many  women 
have  none,  which  is  more  than  commonly  sad  here;  their  labors,  in 
the  garden  and  in  the  house;  God,  their  experiences  of  his  good¬ 
ness,  and  mine;  subjects  you  will  agree  worn  with  the  handling  of 
the  generations;  but  always  it  seems  that  there  are  new  children, 
and  new  labors,  and  to  these  women  all  the  goodnesses  of  God  are 
new.  .  .  . 

The  other  Sunday  the  women  were  to  tell  of  the  mercies  they 
had  enjoyed  during  the  past  year.  One  woman  said  that  her  child 
had  died,  and  that  she  had  found  comfort  in  the  House  of  God.  .  . 
Another  that,  in  answer  to  prayer,  the  animals  no  longer  molest  her 
garden.  .  .  Another  that,  when  she  had  visited  a  distant  clan,  ig¬ 
norant  of  the  things  of  God,  and  was  taunted  by  them  for  her  be¬ 
lief,  she  had  been  given  strength  to  withstand  their  taunts.  .  . 
Another  that  she  and  her  husband  had  been  given  grace  to  carry 
loads  for  the  governor,  and  that  God  had  put  it  into  the  heart  of 
the  governor  to  allow  them  to  rest  on  the  Sundays.  .  .  Another  rose 
in  her  rags  to  say  that  she  had  ten  children,  five  of  them  dead  and 
five  of  them  scorned  her, — God  helped  her  bear  it. 

These  were  some  of  the  reasons  why  the  women  thanked  God 
and  some  of  them,  you  will  agree,  went  deep.  If  many  were  quaint 
and  fantastic  and  some  grossly  material,  why,  so  must  many  of  our 
own  appreciations  seem  to  God. 

— from  Black  Sheep 
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w MarLa  left  a  O^tinej  \  house 

to  he  their  friend  Maria  of  Bafia  is  a  leader, 
Mohammedan  by  birth,  aunt  of  the  Big  King  of  her  tribe.  When 
middle-aged  she  became  a  Christian  woman  and  an  outcast  from 
the  King’s  court  and  her  family.  She  makes  a  little  garden  of  her 
own  and  busies  herself  with  women  and  girls.  She  houses  girls 
who  go  to  school.  She  pursues  women  in  their  gardens — wherever 
women  work  she  follows  them.  Especially  she  befriends  timid 
women  who  fear  their  husbands  or  the  dark,  secret  systems  of  their 
tribe.  She  tells  them  of  Christ  and  that  He  rose  again.  Above  all 
other  news  she  likes  to  tell  them  that  He  rose  again.  The  Bafia 
women  remember  that  she  left  a  King’s  house  to  be  their  friend 
and  the  servant  of  God  and  they  respect  her  very  highly;  they  listen 
to  her,  and  of  those  who  believe  in  the  Word  she  tells  them,  she 
keeps  a  little  tally  of  pebbles,  this  is  the  best  she  can  do — not 
being  trained.  .  . 

— from  Friends  of  Africa 


Prayer:  O  God,  thy  promises  are  as  many  as  the  stars,  and  like  the 
stars  they  are  constant.  Many  as  they  are  we  claim  them  for  those 
we  love.  Shine  upon  the  path  of  those  we  love  with  all  thy  bright¬ 
ness  and  fullness;  be  that  lamp  to  their  way,  that  guiding  voice,  that 
preventing  mercy,  that  fulfillment,  that  seeding  and  that  bringing 
to  harvest,  that  goodness  and  that  mercy  which  are  the  great  sum 
of  our  desire  for  those  we  love.  In  faith  ive  cast  them  upon  the  ever¬ 
lasting  arms.  In  Jesus’  name.  Amen. 

— from  Today,  November  18,  1932 
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.  .  she  took  out  a  silver  coin 

CLYL()  Cjave  it  We  read  of  a  young  West  African 
girl,  in  a  pioneer  station,  one  of  several  converts  coming  up  to  a 
Christmas  service  with  an  offering.  And  whereas  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  the  offerings  were  small  things  from  the  gardens,  or  a  penny 
— and  that  was  a  great  offering — this  young  girl  took  out  a  silver 
coin  and  gave  it.  The  coin  was  worth  almost  a  dollar.  The  mission¬ 
ary  took  it,  to  avoid  confusion,  but  he  could  not  think  where  she 
had  got  it.  He  thought  she  might  have  stolen  it,  or  that  she  did  not 
know  its  value.  So  he  spoke  to  her  after  the  service.  She  said  that 
she  had  wished  to  make  that  large  offering,  and  that  she  had  gone 
to  a  neighboring  planter  and  had  bound  herself  to  him  as  a  slave 
for  the  rest  of  her  life.  A  strange  tale,  isn’t  it?  Doesn’t  seem  reason¬ 
able.  But  they  seem  to  feel  that  way  about  their  religion.  It  is  as  if 
these  servants  of  Christ  were  bidden  in  their  hearts  to  do  whatso¬ 
ever  the  Spirit  of  God  told  them  to  do. 

— from.  Friends  of  Africa 


The  Day  of  Song.  This  is  Sunday.  Did  you  hear  the  children  of 
God  singing  in  India,  while  yet  it  was  dark  with  you?  And  at  noon 
were  you  aware  of  the  multitudes  singing  to  the  north  and  to  the 
south?  And  when  you  go  to  rest  at  night,  will  you  sleep  without  a 
thought  for  those  who  will  he  singing  and  praising  God  over  the 
shoulder  of  the  world,  where  the  sun  is  in  the  morning?  Shall  men 
be  praising  God  around  the  earth  and  all  day  long,  and  we  be  con¬ 
tent  to  measure  his  worship  by  the  hour,  by  the  place,  by  the  tribe? 

— from  Today,  November  27,  1932 
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.  .  .  you  Will  CClLL  huTL  SJsCLCLC  I  remember  a  new  father  and 
mother  showing  me  their  baby  as  it  was  proper  that  they  should 
do,  for  was  I  not  their  mother,  having  known  them  since  child¬ 
hood?  .  .  .  Now  I  must  take  their  son  in  my  arms.  They  told  me 
that  his  name  was  Isaac — for  the  child  of  Christian  parents  must 
always  have  a  Bible  name.  But  of  this  little  Isaac  I  was  told,  "No, 
really  he  has  no  Bulu  nickname.  No  other  name  than  Isaac  for  this 
little  one!”  And  then  I  heard  how  the  mother  had  dreamed.  Yes, 
she  had  wakened  in  the  dark  before  the  dawn  of  a  certain  day  and 
had  spoken  to  her  husband  of  their  child.  The  Lord  had  told  her 
that  they  were  to  have  a  child,  and  in  her  dream,  she  perceived  that 
there  was  indeed  a  child,  whose  little  hand  the  Lord  held  in  His 
hand;  the  other  hand  He  placed  in  her  hand,  saying  to  her,  "This 
is  your  child;  you  will  call  him  Isaac.” 

So  you  were  named,  little  Isaac,  and  of  your  mother  it  was  told 
me  that  she  would  have  no  thing  of  magic  about  her  child-bed. 
No,  when  the  missionary  doctor  came  to  see  how  it  fared  with  her, 
whose  husband  was  still  inland  on  the  business  of  the  tribe  of  God, 
he  found  a  person  of  God,  a  black  midwife  there,  and  when  you 
were  born  it  was  midnight.  It  was  very  still  in  the  village,  only 
your  mother  watched  and  the  doctor  and  the  old  black  woman  who 
was  a  person  of  the  tribe  of  God.  When  you  were  placed  beside 
your  little  mother  she  put  her  hand  out  to  where  there  lay  upon  the 
slattings  of  her  bamboo  bed  a  hymn  book.  It  was  open  at  a  hymn 
which  your  mother  had  chosen  before  your  birth.  "For,”  said  she 
to  the  doctor,  "I  said  in  my  heart,  when  I  shall  see  my  child  we 
will  sing  this  hymn.  Therefore,  sing  it!”  Then  the  doctor  and  the 
old  woman  and  your  little  mother  sang  a  hymn  together  on  your 
birthnight  while  the  village  and  the  things  of  evil  slept.  Thus  were 
you  born  to  a  Christian  name  of  a  mother  who  was  a  handmaid  of 
the  Lord! 

— from  An  African  Trail 
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.  a  woman  strong  in 

ihe  new  lluncjs  Abwa  was  one  of  the  wives  of  Bekui 
Amuku.  Almost,  she  was  the  favorite  wife,  but  not  altogether  so; 
for  when,  led  by  Abwa,  Bekui  became  a  Christian,  he  chose  an¬ 
other  of  his  women  for  his  wife.  Yet  of  Abwa  he  said  that  he 
would  never  sell  her.  When  a  Christian  man,  "a  man  strong  in 
God,”  should  desire  Abwa,  and  she  too,  should  desire  him,  then 
Abwa  would  be  given  in  marriage  without  price.  Never  would  he 
ask  goods  for  Abwa,  rather  he  would  give  a  goat  with  this  woman 
whom  he  had  loved,  and  so  he  did. 

On  the  day  that  the  evangelist  Melom — a  young  man  strong  in 
God  and  acceptable  to  Abwa — on  the  day  that  Melom  took  Abwa 
from  the  hands  of  Bekui,  he  took  her  ''free,”  and  a  goat  walked 
with  that  little  caravan  on  the  path  to  Melom’s  town.  Do  not  think 
that  such  new  thoughts  of  sex  and  of  gain  were  without  power 
to  mold  a  woman  so  radically  dealt  with.  I  have  followed  that  cara¬ 
van  of  the  new  man  and  the  new  woman  bound  by  the  new  mar¬ 
riage  along  many  paths  of  the  forest,  to  find  an  ember  of  their  new 
thought  still  bright  in  many  a  dim  hut.  "Surely  you  speak  like  one 
who  is  not  ignorant  of  the  Word  of  God?”  I  have  asked  more  than 
one  responsive  woman  of  the  backwoods,  who  has  said,  "A  man 
and  his  wife,  people  of  God,  slept  a  night,  two  nights,  three  nights 
in  my  town;  that  woman’s  name  was  Abwa.  She  was  a  woman 
certainly  strong  in  the  new  things,  and  I  very  much  remember  the 
word  that  she  taught  me.” 

— from  An  African  Trail 


Prayer:  1  have  thy  promise ,  Lord,  that  thou  wilt  never  lose  me  or 
mislay  me;  and  I  pray  thee  that  thou  wilt  use  me,  casting  me  into 
the  jield  with  the  living  seed  which  is  in  thy  hand.  For  thine  own 
name's  sake.  Amen. 


— from  Today,  November  30,  1932 


.  U  part  to  pica/  How  can  we  not  be  knowing  of  Edna  Mgoneli, 
who  lost  her  first  baby  and  who  was  told  before  the  birth  of  her 
second  child  that  she  must  be  very  quiet  till  it  should  be  born,  but 
who  could  not  refuse  to  nurse  her  people  during  the  epidemic  of 
influenza  when  in  1918  so  many  Africans  died.  No  white  nurse 
could  have  done  better  than  she  did,  and  when  her  last  case  was 
convalescent  she  wrote  to  the  doctor  who  had  trained  her  and  who 
had  hoped  that  she  would  have  her  second  child:  "Don’t  think  that 
I  wanted  to  disobey  you — I  kept  still  till  they  called  me  to  the  sick. 
I  remembered  my  three  years  in  the  hospital  and  how  I  could  help 
when  others  could  not.  So  I  said  to  the  Lord,  "I  am  called  to  do  this 
hard  thing.  I  must  go  and  You  must  take  care  of  my  baby.” 

When  her  child  was  born,  both  child  and  mother  were  too  tired 
to  live.  In  a  few  days  they  died  of  the  influenza.  These  are  not 
things  to  be  forgetting.  They  are  things  that  are  true,  that  are 
lovely,  that  are  of  good  report — in  thinking  of  these  things  and  in 
publishing  them  we  are  perhaps  overcoming  in  our  own  heart  and 
in  our  family  and  in  the  small  place  that  is  ours  in  the  world — that 
most  terrible  and  evil  thing — race  prejudice.  We  might  become  by 
thinking  of  these  things  and  following  after  them,  a  little  less  like 
that  man  of  whom  the  Bulu  say  in  the  proverb;  "You  walk  alone. 
Where  are  your  brothers?”.  .  .  We  might  become  more  like  that 
Zulu  Makewani,  of  whom  it  was  said  that  he  had  had  many  chil¬ 
dren  and  that  these  had  had  many  troubles,  but  that  he  had  known 
how  to  help  and  how  to  comfort  them  out  of  the  depth  of  his  trust 
in  God.  .  .  More  like  Christ,  and  more  ready  to  do  our  part  in  a 
world  where  He  is  making  all  things  new. 

For  we  have  a  part  to  play  and  we  know  what  it  is.  The  Room  is 
large,  the  task  is  great,  the  time  is  short. 

— from.  Friends  of  Africa 
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speaK  to  ulm  -  catL  turn 

fBrotker  It  is  for  his  pleasure  that  God’s 
children  speak  to  him  in  various  tongues  and  look  to  him  with  vari¬ 
ous  faces.  In  the  caravan  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  there  shall  not  be 
lacking  any  word  of  any  tribe  of  man,  nor  any  aspect,  nor  any  treas¬ 
ure.  Who  is  the  man  going  before  you?  Speak  to  him,  call  him 
"Brother,”  and  he  will  turn  about.  Look  well  into  that  face.  Perhaps 
it  is  a  nameless  African,  carrying  the  burden  of  an  African  church; 
perhaps  it  is  your  own  child  going  before  you  in  the  work  of  the 
Kingdom.  Look  about  you  at  the  brother  faces  that  greet  you — they 
are  one  with  you,  they  hear  the  same  voice,  they  struggle  toward 
the  same  ends,  they  rejoice  with  the  same  movement  of  the  soul, 
and  their  purpose  may  far  outrun  your  own.  The  same  great  hand 
is  tying  them  up  in  the  bundle  of  life  with  you. .  .  We  and  they  are 
not  things  unlike  and  not  to  be  added;  we  are  a  sum  in  the  Master’s 
hand.  We  are  a  treasure  in  his  bosom.  We  are  a  bag  of  seed  slung 
on  his  shoulder. 

— from  Today,  November  29,  30,  1932 


As  you  pray,  remember  the  lost  soldiers;  remember  the  living  sol¬ 
diers;  remember  the  families  of  the  living  and  the  dead.  Remember 
the  army  of  those  who  are  out  to  fight  against  war  in  every  country 
on  earth.  Remember  the  poor  among  the  veterans;  the  corrupted; 
the  maimed.  And  call  upon  the  Prince  of  Peace. 

— from  Today,  November  11,  1932 
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.  what  mark  does  man  cam/ 

of  tile  day  When  at  night  man  sleeps 
again,  what  mark  does  he  carry  of  the  day? 

The  dust  of  the  way,  the  efforts  of  the  way,  the  delight  of  the 
way  have  marked  him.  For  this  is  a  creature  God  is  making  on  the 
wheel  of  the  day.  He  is  so  plastic  that  "as  he  thinketh  within  him¬ 
self,  so  is  he.”  When  he  looks  at  the  stars,  the  work  of  God’s  fingers, 
he  is  altered  in  some  measure  by  his  great  thought.  When  he  looks 
at  his  children,  he  is  altered  with  the  movement  of  his  great  love. 
When  he  looks  with  compassion  on  a  fellow  man,  he  is  altered  by 
his  great  pity.  When  he  puts  himself  to  judge  between  good  and 
evil,  he  is  altered  by  his  self -judgment.  And  when  in  his  thinking 
and  loving  and  striving  he  is  met  by  Jesus  in  the  way,  then  his  heart 
burns  within  him  and  a  part  of  the  ultimate  pattern  is  fixed  in  the 
burning. 

— from  Today,  November  9,  1932 


^Mtnla  carries  my  lantern  Minla  is  the  little  black  boy 
who  carries  my  lantern  on  my  journeys  through  the  forest  of  our 
neighborhood.  He  is  too  small  to  carry  more  of  my  outfit,  but  he 
has  begged  to  go  with  me.  "Even  if  I  cannot  carry  a  real  load,”  he 
tells  me,  "I  can  carry  a  lantern,  and  surely  you  will  be  needing  one.” 

When  I  walk  at  night,  Minla,  because  he  carries  the  lantern, 
walks  before  me  in  the  path.  A  lovely  little  circle  of  light  falls 
about  us  there  in  the  great  dark  of  the  forest.  And  because  we  are 
not  the  only  travelers  to  be  abroad  in  the  night,  often  and  often  we 
are  followed  by  the  sound  of  a  padding  of  bare  feet  in  the  way 
behind  us. 

Sometimes,  on  the  highway,  the  sound  has  been  the  sound  of  so 
many  feet  that  I  have  said  to  Minla:  "Cover  the  lantern.”  And  this 
he  does  with  the  skirt  of  the  little  cloth  he  wears  about  his  middle. 
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Then  I  am  able  to  see  the  many  people  who  have  been  following 
our  light,  sometimes  as  many  as  fifty  carriers  crowding  up  behind 
us,  leaning  forward  a  little  under  the  weight  of  the  loads  they  are 
carrying,  looking  at  the  white  woman  and  at  the  black  boy  who 
carries  the  lantern.  You  will  always  be  followed  in  the  night  of  the 
forest  if  you  carry  a  lantern;  the  people  who  walk  in  that  great 
darkness  are  glad  to  follow  that  light. 

Then  I  have  thought  of  the  few  missionaries  and  of  the  many 
thousands  of  black  people  who  are  Christians,  carrying  the  Word 
of  God,  and  the  things  of  school,  and  the  things  of  healing,  and 
all  the  other  lanterns  that  are  the  tidings  of  the  Spirit  of  God  shin¬ 
ing  in  the  dark  of  that  forest,  that  they  were  like  Minla,  with  his 
little  light  that  was  a  lamp  to  my  feet,  and  to  the  feet  of  so  many 
other  travelers  who  were  abroad  in  the  night. 

— from  Women  and  Missions 


tke  fellow  skip  of  action  Who  are  these  that  go  about  the 
streets  of  the  city  and  upon  the  paths  of  the  world?  The  Word  of 
God  is  in  their  mouths,  the  bread  in  their  hands  they  share,  they 
bind  up  the  wounded  and  they  comfort  them  that  mourn.  Who  are 
these? 

These  are  the  stewards  of  the  lovingkindness  of  God,  and  the 
day  laborers  in  His  Kingdom. 

They  are  the  harvesters  of  children,  the  saviors  of  the  sick,  and 
the  consolers  of  the  desperate,  the  friends  of  the  prisoner  and  the 
family  of  the  poor. 

They  are  of  every  race  and  every  tongue,  and  they  are  indestruc¬ 
tibly  one. 

They  are  the  pioneers  of  Peace,  and  the  fellows  of  Christ  in 
action. 

— from  Women  and  Missions 
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.  prayer  of  the  stewards 

of  Cjod  Our  Father,  we  remember  before  thee 
the  Houses  of  Sanctuary  and  of  worship  we  have  built  for  thy 
service  in  the  continents  of  the  world  and  the  islands  of  the  sea. 
We  remember  the  hospitals,  the  schools,  the  orphanages,  and  the 
churches.  We  remember  the  doctors,  the  nurses,  the  teachers,  and 
all  the  ministers.  And  we  pray  thee  that  in  these  matters,  we  who 
are  thy  stewards,  may  be  perfectly  faithful. 

We  remember  the  needs  that  have  not  been  met,  and  the  great 
crying  of  the  pitiful  ones  of  the  earth.  And  we  pray  thee  that  we, 
who  are  thy  stewards,  may  be  perfectly  faithful. 

We  remember  the  young  who  have  risen  up  to  answer  thy  call 
to  service,  and  who  wait  on  us  to  send  them  forward  to  the  work, 
and  in  the  matter  of  these,  may  we  be  perfectly  faithful. 

May  it  never  be  said  of  us  who  are  thy  stewards  that,  having 
come  to  an  open  door  we  closed  it,  having  come  to  a  lighted  candle 
we  quenched  it,  having  heard  the  voice  of  the  neighbor  begging 
bread  we  made  denial,  speaking  of  our  own  ease  and  the  children 
who  are  with  us  in  the  house.  Rather  may  thy  great  gifts  to  us,  both 
of  means  and  of  opportunity,  work  in  us  thy  will,  and  may  we 
become,  for  Jesus’  sake,  thy  perfectly  faithful  stewards.  Amen. 

— from  Women  and  Missions 


By  loving  hearts  the  cloak  is  shared  and  the  loaf  is  shared  and  the 
work  and  the  penny  are  shared.  The  sorrows  and  the  prayers  and 
hopes  are  shared.  By  loving  hearts  they  are  shared,  and  by  the  ful- 
fillers  of  the  commandment.  By  desperate  man  and  by  his  servant 
in  Christ  they  are  shared.  .  .To  what  new  country  do  they  msh  for¬ 
ward — these  two  hand  in  hand,  with  the  winds  of  God  behind 
them,  and  before  them,  in  this  dark  night,  the  shining  of  a  bright 
and  morning  Star? 


— from  Women  and  Missions 


Christmas  Offish 


O  I  would  celebrate  my  Lord 
With  every  gift  my  means  afford, 


And  I  would  wreathe  His  Name  around 
With  every  joy  I  ever  found, 


And  I  would  light  a  candled  tree 
For  every  one  on  earth  to  see, 


And  I  would  stand  all  night  to  bake 
For  every  hungry  soul  a  cake, 


And  I  would  send  a  Star  to  greet 
My  brother  soul  on  every  street, 


And  I  would  sing  my  love  among 
The  carolers  in  every  tongue, 


And  I  would  wish  at  last  to  be 
On  Christmas  Day  as  poor  as  He. 
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.  .  .  faith  and  our  portion 

of  know  ted c/e  The  Bulu  say  of  the  Creator  that  when 
He  made  man  He  gave  him  the  ember,  and  that  is  the  seed  of  fire. 
And  we  say  that  God  lighteneth  every  man  that  cometh  into  the 
world.  And  Jesus  bade  us  to  love  light  rather  than  darkness. 

Let  us  by  Faith  accept  the  light,  enduring  to  look  about  us  in  the 
world  and  to  look  within  ourselves,  receiving  by  Faith  those  revela¬ 
tions  and  that  knowledge  which  God  has  given  us  as  our  portion 
in  our  generation.  May  we  not  hate  the  truth  as  God  has  given  us 
to  see  it,  but  confessing  and  proclaiming  it,  may  we  deal  with  it 
and  share  it. 

May  the  implications  of  knowledge,  and  the  liberation,  be  not 
evaded  by  us.  May  we  faithfully  look  to  God  to  show  us  our  way 
among  those  implications,  and  our  duty  among  truths  that  are  new 
to  us,  and  our  relations  to  those  failures  in  human  conduct  upon 
which  the  light  has  now  ultimately  fallen.  May  God  add  to  our 
knowledge,  courage  to  join  the  great  migration  of  those  who  by 
Faith  desire  a  better  country,  and  a  city  with  foundations,  whose 
Builder  and  Maker  is  God. 

So  shall  we  move  forward  in  the  company  of  the  enlightened 
youth  of  our  own  families,  and  with  those  faithful  men  and  women 
of  every  race  who  are  called  of  God,  who  are  obedient  to  Heavenly 
visions,  who  leave  old  clearings,  persuaded  of  the  promises,  and 
who  are  the  enduring  pioneers  among  the  children  of  men. 

— from  Women  and  Missions 


.  .  .  faith  and  our 

datllj  work  The  Bulu  say  that  the  Creator,  having  made  man, 
gave  him  a  tool.  And  Jesus  also  received  as  a  portion  of  his  earthly 
equipment,  a  tool.  And  for  those  who  receive  the  tool,  and  whose 
opportunity  to  use  it  has  not  been  stolen  away,  there  is  a  blessing 
added.  It  is  the  curious,  unique,  indestructible  bliss  of  the  faithful 
craftsman. 

Let  us  by  an  act  of  Faith  receive  the  task  that  is  our  portion  and 
accept  the  happy  sense  that  we  draw  near  to  our  Father  in  the  do¬ 
ing  of  it.  And  indeed  we  come  of  a  family  of  distinguished  work¬ 
men;  for  if  we  work,  so  does  our  Elder  Brother  work,  and  our 
Father  worketh  also.  Of  so  long  a  lineage  of  workers  do  we  come 
that  our  nerves,  our  muscles  and  our  very  spiritual  fibres  have  a 
hunger  for  the  tool.  Of  all  men  the  idler  is  most  faithless,  betray¬ 
ing  himself  and  his  fellows  and  denying  to  his  children  that  se¬ 
quence  of  skill  which  is  the  heritage  of  the  race. 

Let  us  look  to  our  tool,  turning  it  over  in  the  light  of  our  Faith, 
acknowledging  whence  it  has  come,  renewing  our  sense  of  its  uses, 
acknowledging  our  family  pride  in  it,  ashamed  of  our  sloth  and  of 
our  ignorance  of  the  kind  of  work  for  which  modern  specifications 
call.  Or  if,  as  may  be,  we  are  of  the  company  of  those  whose  work 
is  hard,  whose  hours  are  long,  whose  task  is  beyond  human  strength 
— let  us  appeal  in  Faith  to  the  Master  of  the  workmen,  that  He 
right  this  wrong,  calling  our  brothers  to  our  aid,  adjusting  the 
burdens,  and  bringing  up  laborers  to  the  great  work  of  the  world 
and  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  that  is  building  in  it. 

— from  Women  and  Missions 


There  is  not  a  one  of  us,  speaking  to  a  neighbor  or  a  wanderer  at 
the  lighted  door  of  the  kitchen,  or  of  the  school,  or  of  the  hospital, 
or  of  church,  but  may  be  a  lantern  in  His  hand. 

— from  Women  and  Missions 
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.  .  faith  and  our 

dadlj  bread  The  Bulu  say  of  God  that  when  he  made  man, 
he  gave  him  the  seed.  Thus  he  equipped  his  frail  and  vulnerable 
creature.  And  let  us,  by  an  act  of  Faith,  accept  the  seed,  rejoicing 
with  all  our  hearts  in  that  daily  bread  for  which  Christ  taught  us  to 
pray.  May  the  kitchen  in  the  house  be  a  place  of  cheer  and  of 
mercy,  may  the  woman  who  works  there  be  blessed,  knowing  well 
her  essential  honor.  Remembering  from  whom  our  bread  has  come, 
may  we  break  it  ever  with  thanksgiving,  for  the  lack  of  such  a 
thankful  faith  is  ungracious,  and  the  practice  of  it  is  the  practice 
of  the  presence  of  God. 

And  O  we  pray  to  be  forgiven  our  share  in  the  sin  and  the  waste 
of  poverty.  May  we  think  shame  of  our  long  acceptance  of  the  want 
in  the  world  and  of  our  long  acceptance  of  the  unequal  divisions 
with  which  we  have  been  so  easily  satisfied.  May  we  strive  every 
day  for  a  better  way  and  the  coming  of  Christ’s  Kingdom.  With  an 
indestructible  and  constant  faith  may  we  call  upon  our  God  that  he 
bring  about  quickly  that  happy  time  when  all  men  shall  eat  their 
meat  in  due  season,  even  as  we  have  done. 

— from  Women  and  Missions 


Thank  God  for  another  chance  to  deal  with  our  great  faults  of  mal¬ 
administration  in  our  personal  life,  our  family  life,  our  civic  and 
our  racial  life.  .  .  Thank  God  that  he  is  faithful  in  bringing  the 
harvest  out  of  the  ground  and  the  water  from  the  rock  of  our  coun¬ 
try,  so  that  there  is  no  lack  of  bread  and  water  when  we  have 
learned  our  human  part  of  distribution.  Let  us  ask  his  forgiveness. 

— from  Today,  November  24,  1932 
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<^he  ^Burden  of  £onetiness 


.  .  .  a  common  numan 

l>LlV()en  Your  own  isolation  is  a  common  human 
burden.  There  is  not  a  heart  on  earth  that  is  not  scribbled  over 
with  scar  tissue,  all  wounded  by  love  and  loneliness.  The  loneliness 
of  children  and  of  the  old;  of  lovers  coming  upon  the  fundamental 
sunderings;  of  ministers  facing  their  people  across  the  strange 
tribal  isolation  that  separates  the  Levite  from  his  people,  however 
much  against  his  will;  the  inexorable  loneliness  of  parents — these 
are  not  chance  tragedies,  they  are  experiences  native  to  man.  "You 
walk  alone,”  says  the  Bulu,  "Where  are  your  brothers?” 

"I  am  your  brother,”  says  Jesus.  "I  am  your  son.  Am  I  not  better 
to  you  than  ten  sons?  I  am  your  mate  and  your  neighbor.  I  am  your 
fellow  missionary  and  your  fellow  minister;  and  this  affection  of 
loneliness  is  but  for  a  season.” 

— from  Today,  November  25,  1932 


...  how  to  speak  of  postmen 

With  moderation  1  upon  a  moonlight  night,  sitting 
in  a  forest  camp  with  young  black  girls  for  companions,  these  sang 
for  me  a  song  of  the  moon,  a  song  for  wanderers.  And  the  moon  on 
that  remembered  night,  dragging  its  net  of  broken  silver  cords  in 
among  the  trees  of  the  forest,  caught  everywhere  the  wandering 
hearts  and  drew  them  back  on  the  little  rough  trails  to  the  home 
fires. 

On  such  a  night,  and  caught  in  such  a  net,  I  have  met  the  post- 
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man.  .  .  To  hang  upon  a  little  wicket  gate  under  the  moon  at  the 
end  of  a  moon-filled  clearing  in  a  breach  of  the  forest — to  see  the 
black  body  of  the  postman  suddenly  darken  the  checkered  light 
upon  the  path  from  the  west — how  to  speak  of  this  adventure  with 
moderation!  How  to  speak  of  postman  at  all  with  moderation!  And 
of  those  postmen  who  thread  the  lonely  forests  of  the  world,  their 
loads  upon  their  backs,  their  rations  of  salt  fish  on  top  of  their  loads 
— how  to  recall  their  aspects,  their  monthly  or  bi-monthly  or  semi¬ 
annual  arrivals,  the  priceless  treasures  they  carry!  How  to  speak  of 
these  things  to  men  and  women  who  have  never  felt  the  divinity 
in  postmen! 

Imagine  that  there  is  a  people  in  this  world  who  let  a  postman 
walk  up  the  path  unattended,  and  who  wait  until  he  knocks  on  the 
door!  Who  do  not  shout  to  their  neighbors  when  they  receive  a 
letter,  and  who  receive  one  every  day!  These  items  alone  prove  the 
truth  of  the  Bulu  proverb  that  there  are  tribes  and  tribes,  and  cus¬ 
toms  and  customs. 

And  I  will  agree  that  there  are,  even  on  the  trails  of  the  wilder¬ 
ness,  postmen  and  postmen.  There  are  even,  though  I  hate  to  dwell 
upon  it,  postmen  whom  I  do  not  trust.  Not  all  postmen  have 
wings  upon  their  heels.  The  ideal  postman  does,  of  course,  fly.  He 
avoids  idle  wanderers.  But  they  do  not  all  do  so.  I  remember  to 
have  been  wakened  one  night  in  a  village  by  the  gossip  of  two  old 
headmen  carrying  the  post.  They  had  met  before  my  tent;  there  in 
the  moonlight  they  chatted  together.  .  .  To  stand  and  chat  there  in 
the  moonlight  with  the  exile’s  letter  in  your  hands — how  could 
you  do  that,  you  two  old  heartless  headmen?  I  watched  you  from 
my  little  green  tent.  It  is  remembered  of  you  that  you  so  delayed, 
while  in  some  lonely  hamlet  under  that  same  moon  a  white  man 
sickened  for  a  letter.  If,  indeed,  as  you  would  say,  you  spoke  no 
more  than  five  words  of  gossip  one  to  the  other,  those  words  were 
five  too  many. . . 

Some  postmen  have  come  in  late  because  their  feet  were  sore. 
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And  some  in  passing  through  their  home  town,  have  permitted 
themselves  an  illness  or  a  marriage.  Some  have  waited,  with  the 
mail  in  their  loads,  to  bury  the  dead.  Such  a  postman,  so  given  to 
misadventures  and  clumsy,  ill-timed  tragedies,  was  once  late  to  the 
tune  of  eleven  days.  Who  remembers  what  delayed  him  or  what  ex¬ 
quisite  reasons  he  gave?  And  who  of  us  in  that  little  clearing  for¬ 
gets  the  long  hours  of  that  year  of  days? 

Another  postman,  of  an  extreme  beauty  and  an  extreme  speed, 
arrived  before  his  time.  There  was  a  shouting  when  he  came.  .  .  In 
all  that  little  commonwealth,  with  its  pioneer  trades  and  its  pioneer 
gardens  and  its  pioneer  hospital  and  school  and  church — in  all  that 
settlement  all  the  busy  crude  wheels  of  industry  slackened  and 
stood  still  while  the  white  men  opened  the  load  of  the  mail.  And 
of  Ebenga,  that  young  carrier,  it  is  still  remembered  that  he  ar¬ 
rived  before  he  was  due.  "Ah,  Ebenga,”  you  still  say  to  him  from 
time  to  time,  "that  was  a  fine  walking  you  walked  that  walk  so 
long  ago  when  you  slept  but  three  nights  with  the  mail!  ” 

Another  postman,  never  to  be  forgotten  by  those  exiles  whom 
he  served,  never  came  at  all.  This  was  a  boy,  too  young,  you  would 
think,  for  his  great  office.  The  letters  in  his  little  pack  were  from 
husbands  to  wives,  and  they  must  travel  a  hundred  miles  of  forest 
trail  in  time  of  war.  Not  twenty  miles  they  traveled  when  the  post¬ 
man,  surrounded  by  black  soldiers,  was  called  to  deliver.  He  did  not 
deliver.  He  could  not  give  the  white  man’s  letters  to  another  hand. 
He  said,  No,  he  could  not.  And  for  this  they  killed  him. 

Forever  they  are  remembered:  Ebenga  who  ran  so  swiftly  with 
his  load,  and  little  Esam,  who  thought  that  for  a  load  of  letters 
some  would  even  dare  to  die. 

— from  African  Clearings 
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Oh,  I  will  make  the  clearing,  Lord, 
And  I  will  plant  the  corn; 

I’ll  sleep  beneath  the  stranger  stars 
And  rise  before  the  morn, 

To  build  the  little  cabin  where 
The  future  shall  be  born. 


To  Abraham  the  exile,  Lord 
What  promises  were  thine! 

He  might  not  know  the  sum  of  them, 

But  he  might  see  them  shine, 

In  all  the  stars  and  all  the  sands, 

Thou  settest  for  a  sign. 

Such  starry  signs  and  promises 
I  do  not  ask  of  thee; 

I  am  thy  servant,  Lord,  for  love, 

And  love  is  all  my  fee; 

But  just  a  little  dream  of  home — 

Would  that  be  spoiling  me? 

—from  The  Venture 


It  is  an  early  morning,  and  I  am  by  the  sea.  The  sky  is  very  high, 
the  water  is  pale  under  a  multitudinous  bright  spangle.  And  at  the 
edge  of  the  incessant  ripple  I  see  a  pattern  of  footprints — the  little 
tender  markings  of  the  feet  of  children.  There  they  are  in  the  sand, 
little  prints  so  delicate,  so  flawless,  going  north  and  south  upon 
little  errands  so  ephemeral,  and  washed  away  by  a  tide  of  long  ago. 
But  still  they  are  remembered — I  remember  them. 

— from  African  Clearings 
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.  in  the  lost  places  of  ike 

eartky  a  steamer  How  shall  I  be  telling  of  steamers  to 
the  dwellers  in  great  harbor  towns,  where  the  loveliest  ladies  of 
the  sea  come  and  go  without  applause?  Or  to  inlanders  who  never 
see  a  mast  at  all,  unless  it  is  the  superstructure  of  an  oil-well?  You 
whose  house  is  on  the  Hudson,  where  a  steamer  is  at  anchor  before 
your  very  door — it  is  eight  bells;  the  hour  was  struck,  and  did  you 
hear  the  bell?  The  signal  stands  in  the  engine-room  at  "Full  Steam 
Ahead,”  and  did  you  hear  that  drumming?  A  week  she  lay  in  the 
river;  this  morning  she  is  gone,  and  are  you  therefore  lonely  in  the 
world? 

In  the  lost  places  of  the  earth  a  steamer  is  the  great  Presence — 
she  furnishes  the  empty  seas.  However  far  out  and  dim,  with  her 
little  plume  of  smoke,  she  leaves  her  wake  in  the  heart.  There  are 
shores  where  from  every  white  man’s  cabin  her  passing  is  followed 
with  a  sign;  speculation  broods  upon  her  all  day  long.  Her  ports, 
her  flags,  her  cargo,  her  crew,  seem  a  little  while  to  live  in  the  mind 
after  she  has  gone  down  the  slope  of  the  world.  She  may  be  a  poor, 
mean,  cargo-boat,  dingy  upon  an  unkempt  bright  sea,  but  she  is  the 
symbol  of  migration,  and  a  winged  flutter  in  the  heart. 

— from  African  Clearings 


.  she  comes  and  she  (joes  and  a  day 

LS  ail  too  short  As  for  The  Steamer,  that 
is  another  matter — a  matter  of  Elijah  and  the  ravens.  Be  sure  that 
Elijah,  once  he  got  the  ravens’  schedule,  was  not  caught  napping. 
He  was  up  and  had  his  glass  out  before  the  ravens  were  overdue. 
And  be  sure  that  there  is  no  steamer  so  mean,  so  obscure  in  her 
listed  sailings,  but  is  The  Steamer  to  prisoners  somewhere,  behind 
a  barring  of  cocoanut  palms  or  a  grating  of  ice.  Be  sure  that  she 
will  put  on  airs  once  she  has  dropped  behind  her  betters,  and  will 


go  swelling  into  little  empty  harbors  where  there  is  only  one  calen¬ 
dar,  and  she  the  only  saint  written  there. 

Before  the  anchor  falls,  white  men  are  off  to  her  between  the 
breaches  in  the  surf.  The  chain  is  hardly  taut  when  the  little  canoes 
and  the  surf  boats  are  alongside,  and  white  men  are  running  up  the 
ladder.  And  suddenly,  with  the  letting  go  of  the  anchor,  in  that 
great  room  of  the  sea  and  sky,  or  in  that  narrow  river-room  with 
its  forest  wall,  there  are  the  agitations  of  traffic  and  of  commerce. 
The  winches  fore  and  aft  thrum  and  clamor;  voices  of  white  men 
and  of  black  men  rise  from  the  water  level  and  from  the  deck; 
cargo  is  slung  off  and  on,  dripping  with  the  gilt  of  palm  oil  and 
the  dust  of  rice-bags,  or  reeking  of  salt  fish. 

A  day  is  all  too  short  for  what  must  be  done  with  the  barber  and 
the  steward  and  the  purser  and  the  chief  and  the  captain  of  The 
Steamer.  All  the  white  men  find  a  day  too  short.  Night  comes  too 
soon.  .  .  The  last  load  of  cargo  has  gone  over  the  side.  .  .  The  time 
has  come  for  the  white  men  to  go  ashore.  They  hang  over  the  rail¬ 
ing  calling  to  their  little  crews  that  are  asleep;  they  negotiate  the 
difficult  descent  into  their  boats — for  the  trade  swell  is  about  the 
ship  now — and  they  go  off  into  the  rain. 

There  is  this  about  The  Steamer — she  comes  and  she  goes.  You 
keep  your  best  white  ducks  for  her;  you  keep  all  your  dates  for  her; 
you  set  your  watch  by  her  chronometer  and  your  life  by  her  sched¬ 
ule.  Your  letters  home  are  full  of  her  worship.  But  she  has  such 
sweethearts  in  every  port;  the  rush  and  enthusiasm  of  her  advent 
is  matched  by  the  rush  and  enthusiasm  of  her  exit;  she  carries  her 
garland  of  lights  away  into  the  darkness,  or  her  feather  of  smoke 
into  the  noon;  she  grows  smaller  and  dimmer;  her  drums  grow 
fainter,  and  once  again  in  a  silence  and  a  void  you  are  "ten  leagues 
beyond  man’s  life,”  you  "can  have  no  note  unless  the  sun  were  post.” 

— from  African  Clearings 
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3  remember  a  forest  clear Lncj 

halfway  rouaJ  the  world  Many  a  time,  when  I  am  in 
the  subway,  I  remember  the  ineffable  stillness  of  the  forest.  I  won¬ 
der  to  find  myself  where  I  am — so  savagely  circumstanced — so 
pressed  upon  by  alien  bodies — so  smitten  by  noise.  Traveling  like 
this,  in  white  mans  fashion,  you  are  certainly  safe  from  the  snakes 
and  the  leopards  and  the  cannibal  tribes  of  that  other  world  where 
you  traveled  in  other  fashions.  Now  that  you  are  shut  up  so  safely 
in  the  guts  of  Manhattan,  your  friends  feel  at  ease  about  you — 
surely  the  sun  shall  not  smite  you  by  day  nor  the  moon  by  night. 

And  yet,  perversely,  in  this  perfection  of  safety,  you  are  intimi¬ 
dated.  Suddenly  passive  after  your  desperate  adventures  with  traffic, 
you  feel  the  hidden  things  of  memory  rise  and  flood  your  heart; 
your  dream.  You  remember  other  times  of  day  than  the  manufac¬ 
tured  night  of  the  subway,  and  other  ways  of  travel.  And  suddenly, 
in  the  indestructible  silence  that  is  the  core  of  that  incessant  clamor, 
you  hear  a  bugle  calling  in  a  forest  clearing  that  is  halfway  round 
the  world. 

— from  African  Clearings 


There  is  nothing  stranger  than  a  map — with  its  understood  rela¬ 
tion  to  a  place,  and  the  way  they  do  not  resemble.  You  would  never 
guess,  to  look  at  a  place  on  a  map,  what  its  aspect  really  is.  Often 
I  go  to  the  map-room  in  the  public  library,  where  l  ask  for  the 
Southern  Cameroon.  I  look  and  look  at  that  symbol  of  the  African 
forest,  until  my  secret  knowledge  unfolds  in  my  heart,  and  1  see 
again  those  little  mountains  under  their  green  cloak;  I  cross  those 
rivers  in  canoes,  or  by  the  old,  old  bridges  of  the  fallen  trees;  those 
many  little  ravines  are  blue  again  and  full  of  the  trouble  of  drums. 
Then  I  laugh  at  the  map,  with  its  colors  and  its  names;  and  it  is  as 
if,  in  a  group  of  strangers,  you  have  met  the  eyes  of  your  friend. 

— from  African  Clearings 
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.  .  .but  Qoc)  Ls  continually 

With  US  There  is  not  a  job  in  the  world  but 
has,  each  day,  its  zero  hour.  There  is  not  an  Achilles  in  the  world 
but  has  a  pain  in  his  heel  once  in  the  day.  There  is  not  a  clock  in 
an  office  or  a  school  or  a  hospital  but  is  sought  by  tired  eyes  at  four 
o’clock  in  the  afternoon.  Many  a  fine  plan,  many  a  cherished  bond 
between  co-workers,  many  a  friendship  has  gone  down  at  four 
o’clock.  But  God  is  continually  with  us.  When  our  strength  and 
our  heart  fail  us,  he  is  the  strength  of  our  heart  and  our  portion. 

Prayer:  O  God,  help  us  in  the  last  hours  of  the  day  to 
be  at  peace  with  our  fellows,  to  be  reconciled  to  their 
limitations  and  our  own.  Resign  us  to  the  unfinished  task, 
to  the  wear  and  tear,  to  the  motion  of  time  that  is  too 
quick  or  too  slow.  Remind  us  through  all  our  nerves  that 
the  structure  of  a  day  is  of  thine  own  framing,  that  we 
who  are  of  so  frail  a  make  are  of  thy  making,  and  that 
the  span  of  our  endeavor  and  the  cycle  of  our  endurance 
was  meted  out  to  us  by  thee.  In  Jesus’  name.  Amen. 

— from  Today,  November  5,  1932 


.  harDs tup  anD  luxury  There  are  days  when  the  major  hard¬ 
ships  are  as  many  as  there  are  missionaries  at  the  station,  and  the 
minor  hardships  are  as  many  as  the  things  they  say  and  do;  and  the 
character  of  such  a  day  is  evident  from  its  dawn.  You  know  what 
you  are  in  for  at  breakfast;  and  if  you  are  very,  very  wise,  you 
know  what  the  other  fellow  is  in  for.  If  you  are  as  wise  as  that, 
you  take  the  quinine  yourself  as  well  as  prescribe  it  for  your  neigh- 


bor.  Neither  dose  on  such  a  day  is  superfluous,  or  ever  entirely 
adequate. 

Refinements  of  technique  do  not  come  amiss  on  such  a  day.  Do 
not  discuss  the  postman’s  schedule  ...  or  the  schedules  of  steamers. 
Avoid  discussion  of  the  merits  of  station  clocks,  personal  watches, 
and  the  time  of  day.  Differences  of  opinion  and  desperate  loyalties 
to  opposing  timepieces  in  a  forest  where  there  is  no  umpire  but 
the  sun,  due  to  set  among  hills,  might  breed  the  hardship  of  mur¬ 
der.  .  .  Best  of  all,  if  you  have  a  job  twenty  miles  away  from  the 
station,  go  off  in  the  morning,  and  take  your  day  of  hardship  to 
yourself.  Savor  it  while  you  may,  for  it  will  not  last  long.  In  a 
respectable  mission  where  there  are  no  heroes  and  there  is  a  bias 
against  the  chronicle  of  adventure,  the  intoxication  of  hardship  is 
brief.  Presently  you  will  be  protesting  that  it  was  not  like  that  at 
all,  and  that  you  have  had  a  wonderful  day.  You  will  come  limping 
back  to  the  station  where  all  the  clocks  are  right  and  all  the  food  is 
good,  and  the  houseboy  and  the  wash-boy  and  the  cook  are  all  your 
friends,  and  your  fellow  missionary  is  your  brother;  and  you  have 
had  the  most  wonderful  day,  or  ten  days,  or  a  month,  in  the  most 
wonderful  profession  in  the  world.  Such  is  the  effect  of  the  hard¬ 
ship — or  is  it  the  luxury — of  fatigue. 

There  is  an  essential  jewel  of  fatigue  so  costly  that  it  must  be  a 
luxury.  It  is  a  pearl  for  which  you  pay  many  another  pearl,  and  it 
is  done  up  in  endless  wrappings  of  efforts  and  of  hours.  You  are 
drawn  to  it  by  endless  paths  in  the  rainy  season  —  you  wander 
through  the  debris  of  the  forest,  you  cross  rivers  on  little  bridges 
that  are  under  water,  you  struggle  through  sand  by  a  sea  that  thun¬ 
ders  under  an  excessive  moon.  You  think  not  at  all  of  the  luxury 
of  fatigue  until  suddenly  it  is  night;  the  stars  are  out;  there  is  your 
fire  by  the  way  and  your  pot  on  the  fire.  You  dry  those  tears.  You 
drink  your  coffee.  And  you  feel  a  rapture.  Something  from  the  very 
bones  of  you  sings  under  the  long  pressure  of  the  thorn  of  fatigue. 
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I  know  my  metaphors  are  mixed,  and  so  is  the  matter  of  fatigue. 
It  is,  indeed,  a  wine  and  a  thorn  and  a  pearl  and  an  unforgettable 
rapture.  There  is  no  wanderer  in  the  world — soldier,  sailor,  flyer, 
missionary,  tinker,  or  other  vagabond — but  remembers  with  an  ex¬ 
treme  and  unforgettable  nostalgia  the  rapture  of  such  an  end  to  a 
day  of  effort.  There  is  none  of  them  but  is  lost  when  he  smells  a 
blend  of  bacon  and  coffee  and  woodsmoke  and  is  far  away  in  a 
camp  that  was  broken  long  ago.  There  he  sits,  in  a  ragged  canvas 
chair  by  a  little  fire  on  the  ground,  and  there  is  a  black  boy  beside 
him,  or  a  yellow  boy,  or  a  boy  enameled  in  tatoo,  who  squats  before 
the  fire.  That  ring  of  light  is  the  exact  center  of  a  shadowy  world. 
He  is  there  at  rest,  and  he  is  alone.  He  is  altogether  lulled  by  the 
luxury  of  firelight  and  the  silence  and  the  solitude. 

— from  African  Clearings 


.  .  Lours  of  effort  are  remembered,  and  tke 

j our neij s  tLat  were  Lard  Many  hundred 

nights  I  have  slept  on  the  road,  and  here  is  a  strange  thing — the 
best  of  those  journeys  is  forgotten.  It  is  the  hours  of  effort  that  are 
remembered,  and  the  journeys  that  were  hard. 

Why  is  it  sweet  to  remember  fatigues  and  hungers  and  the 
roughest  ways?  Why  must  I  cherish  the  memory  of  that  journey  in 
the  rainy  season  when  we  traveled  with  three  white  babies,  each  in 
a  little  cage  swung  on  a  pole  between  two  carriers?  And  that  there 
was  in  that  caravan  a  donkey  from  the  Canaries — a  knave  and  a 
fool?  And  that  when  we  came  to  a  bog  where  a  donkey  might  bog 
himself,  he  bogged  himself?  Twice  he  bogged  himself.  And  that 
while  we  were  dealing  with  our  donkey  there  came  from  the  west 
a  white  man  in  a  fine  coat,  with  the  news  that  the  worst  was  before 
us,  after  which  assistance  he  passed  on  into  the  rain  that  rains  for¬ 
ever?  Forever  it  rains  on  his  fine  coat  and  on  our  donkey’s  hide  and 
on  the  brown  skin  of  another  truth-teller  who  met  us  in  the  late 
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afternoon  with  the  claim  that  we  had  still  far  to  go  and  many  rivers 
to  cross,  and  to  whom  I  shouted,  '  You  lie!” — thus  surprising  my¬ 
self  and  my  carriers.  Yes,  we  had  far  to  go  and  flooded  rivers  to 
cross  and  into  one  of  these  the  Chop  Box  fell.  From  where  I  sat  on 
the  shoulders  of  a  carrier  who  was  crossing  the  river  on  a  log  that 
was  under  water,  I  thought  the  Chop  Box  was  the  cage  with  the 
littlest  baby,  and  then  and  there,  clinging  to  the  head  of  Kulu 
Mejo,  I  died  a  remembered  death.  I  ask  you,  what  treasure  is  there 
in  the  memory  of  this  journey  that  I  cherish  it  so,  remembering  to 
this  hour  that  in  three  days  and  three  nights  I  drank  twenty-four 
cups  of  coffee? 

— from  African  Clearings 


.  .  into  the  house  there 

flowed  quiet  I  live  in  such  a  continual  clamor,  my 
dears.  I  make  it  my  business  not  to  mind  the  noise.  But  it  does 
make  some  sort  of  impression,  as  I  discovered  today. 

I  went  to  hold  a  meeting  in  a  village  upon  the  crown  of  a  hill, 
and  when  I  got  there  the  cupboard  was  bare — all  the  inhabitants 
had  gone  into  the  brush.  Up  and  down  the  streets  I  walked,  peering 
into  the  empty  houses.  Only  three  women  were  to  be  found,  and  as 
few  schoolboys.  We  went  into  the  little  palaver  house  upon  the 
brink  of  the  hill.  We  sang  a  few  songs  and  then  I  asked,  Did  any 
one  have  a  question  which  he  would  like  to  ask — for,  of  course,  I 
can  answer  any  question  that  can  be  evolved.  So  I  sat  still  while  they 
thought,  and  they  sat  still,  too,  embarrassed  by  their  unusual  occu¬ 
pation.  Then,  my  dear,  into  that  little  palaver  house,  open  every 
way  to  the  afternoon,  there  flowed  the  quiet  of  the  deserted  town, 
of  the  green  forest,  of  the  blue  hills — the  kind  quiet  of  the  unpopu¬ 
lated  earth.  I  could  have  wept  for  gratitude.  This  may  seem  a  little 
thing  to  you,  just  as  leisure  may  seem  a  mild  form  of  excitement, 
but  it  was  as  good  as  gold  or  spring  water  to  me. 

— from  Black  Sheep 
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.  .  .on  this  lonely  island 

where  you  live  On  this  lonely  island  where  you  live,  as 
on  the  island  where  your  darling  lives,  there  is  a  dread  visitant.  It 
is  monotony.  All  new  things,  all  fresh  things,  all  things  of  emotion, 
of  adventure,  of  achievement  are  subject  to  its  rule. 

This  hunger  for  novelty,  for  expansion,  for  fresh  adventure  and 
achievement  is  a  spiritual  hunger,  and  the  Father  has  made  provi¬ 
sion  for  it  in  his  universe.  Jesus  knew  that  man  does  not  live  by 
bread  alone,  and  that  the  woman  of  Samaria,  coming  to  draw  water 
from  the  well  had  a  thirst  that  would  never  be  quenched  by  that 
water.  He  knew  that  Simon  would  tire  of  fishing  and  Matthew  of 
accounting.  "Behold,”  he  says,  "I  make  all  things  new.  Follow  me!” 

— from  Today,  November  26,  1932 


Prayer:  O  God,  we  cannot  stand  up  to  thee  and  profess  that  ive 
have  sought  every  way  in  the  world  without,  and  every  ivay  within, 
and  made  every  straining  effort  of  wisdom,  to  devise  a  good  way  of 
life.  Forgive  us  for  the  inequalities  we  tolerate  in  the  family  of  thy 
children.  Lead  us  not  into  the  temptation  of  indifference,  stupidity, 
complacency,  and  selfishness,  but  deliver  us  from  the  evil  ive  have 
wrought  in  thy  world.  Teach  us  the  implications  of  the  shame  ive 
feel  and  of  our  part  in  all  suffering.  For  thine  own  name’s  sake. 
Amen. 

— from  Today,  November  7,  1932 
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Q Tuture 


speaking  of  the 

flit  Life  Who  are  we  to  speak  of  the  future,  who  have 
not  yet  searched  out  the  promises  of  God?  Who  have  not  known 
them — let  alone  claimed  them?  Who  have  not  questioned  of  the 
sea,  what  promise  does  God  make  thee?  Nor  of  the  coin,  what 
power  has  God  given  thee?  Nor  of  the  talent,  what  use  does  God 
require  of  thee?  Who  have  not  yet  required  of  life  its  utmost  prom¬ 
ised  abundance,  nor  of  love  its  promised  depth  and  range,  nor 
paused  in  praying  to  hear  the  thunder  of  the  coming  of  the  King¬ 
dom? 

Who  are  we  to  speak  of  the  future  of  our  children,  who  brood 
over  them  when  they  would  not,  who  watch  their  flights  with  de¬ 
spair  and  as  if  any  winged  thing  were  without  value  to  our  heavenly 
Father? 

Who  are  we  to  despair  of  that  good  world  we  would  see,  of  that 
goodness  we  adore  and  would  achieve,  of  that  Christian  we  would 
be  and  yet  we  know  not  how?  And  this  because  we  do  not  claim 
the  promise  of  God  that  we — even  you  and  I — may  bear  the  fruits 
of  the  Spirit,  may  have  the  mind  of  Jesus,  may  be  found  to  be 
humble  and  courageous  and  good  and  loving.  For  to  these  ends  He 
has  chosen  us  before  the  foundation  of  the  world. 

And  who  are  we,  to  stand  at  last  at  the  ultimate  door  in  dread,  or 
to  watch  without  hope  our  darlings  go  out  that  way — when  we 
have  not  yet  taken  account  of  the  blazing  promises  of  God  that  are 
eternal  stars  in  the  mysterious  dark  of  our  time  and  place? 

No,  before  we  shall  be  speaking  of  the  future  let  us  pray  that  our 
eyes  may  be  lightened,  and  that  in  these  matters  of  our  plans,  our 
prayers,  our  aspirations  and  our  loves,  we  may  know  the  hope  of 
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His  calling,  the  exceeding  greatness  of  His  power  toward  us  who 
believe,  His  riches  of  mercy,  His  great  love,  and  that  in  ages  to 
come  He  will  show  the  exceeding  riches  of  His  grace  in  His  kind¬ 
ness  toward  us  through  Christ  Jesus. 

— from  Women  and  Missions 


.  the  future 

an  d  faith  And  by  faith  I  am  meaning  the  confident  expectation 
that  was  our  portion  in  youth,  before  we  had  conferred  with  flesh 
and  blood,  that  the  Will  of  God  would  be  done  in  the  world.  That 
great  and  faithful  projects  would  be  fulfilled.  That  mountains  of 
poverty,  of  enmity,  of  injustice,  would  be  removed  and  this  by  the 
action  of  the  cherished  grain  of  faith. 

But  it  has  been  so  with  us  that  we  have  sunk  away  from  this  faith 
into  the  hard  school  of  the  law.  The  law  of  poverty,  the  law  of  in¬ 
justice,  the  law  of  war — these  laws  have  been  accepted  by  us,  and 
we  have  served  God  as  if  He,  too,  were  in  bondage  to  the  elements 
of  this  world.  It  cannot  be,  we  think,  that  it  was  indeed  the  Voice 
of  God  that  called  us,  as  children,  to  do  these  impossibilities  that 
are  against  the  nature  and  the  determined  behaviour  of  man. 

And  when  our  children  wake,  in  their  turn,  to  the  Voice  of  God, 
and  accept  their  Holy  orders  for  their  service  of  the  future  of  the 
race,  we  cruelly  and  faithlessly  discourage  them.  We  tell  them,  in 
the  very  climate  of  the  Promises  of  God  and  with  the  very  tongue 
that  has  taught  them  the  Lord’s  prayer,  that  these  things  cannot  be 
done,  that  the  poor  are  to  be  ever  with  us,  that  war  is  an  inevitable 
estate  of  man,  that  there  must  be  reason  even  in  the  practice  of  re¬ 
ligion.  Thus  we  add  to  our  disservice  of  the  past  a  disservice  of  the 
future. 

-Yet  while  we  slept,  the  bridegroom  came.  The  grain  grew.  The 
harvest  was  gathered.  The  future,  born  in  the  faith  of  the  faithful 
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of  the  generation  of  our  grandmothers,  is  the  Kingdom  of  God  as 
it  is  in  the  world  today.  Strange  indeed  it  seems  that  so  many  of  the 
great  Christian  enterprises  that  star  the  dark  of  suffering,  of  want, 
of  misunderstanding,  of  ignorance,  should  have  sprung  from  the 
faith  of  those  creative  women,  not  all  of  whom  were  impressive 
and  many  of  whom  are  forgotten. 

Yes,  these  were  the  very  faces  of  the  future  in  the  past,  and  we 
who  live  may  still  take  heart.  Remembering  the  passionate  hopes 
of  youth  and  the  great  work  to  be  done  by  the  Christian  in  the 
world,  let  us  refuse  every  negation  of  the  Power  and  the  Promises 
of  God,  Who  is  the  Author  and  Finisher  of  faith,  and  the  Fulfiller 
of  every  good  design. 


■from  Women  and  Missions 


OLLK  WOVk  Who  has  not  awakened  in  the  night  to  hear  a 
bell  strike  in  the  heart — and  it  is  now  too  late  to  do  what  we  have 
planned  to  do,  for  we  have  dallied? 

The  child  is  now  grown,  the  friend  is  now  gone,  the  harvest  is 
now  passed,  the  night  has  now  come,  and  winter  seals  the  door. 
Across  the  heart’s  dark  there  is  a  flooding  light  that  reveals  with  a 
strange  clarity  the  very  path  we  missed,  though  we  had  vowed  to 
take  it  on  a  day  that  passed,  and  the  Future  went  that  way. 

Flow  sweet  it  is  then  if  a  friend  knocks  at  the  door  and  begs  from 
us  three  loaves  of  bread!  It  is  not  then  we  fail  to  rise  and  give  him. 
It  is  not  on  the  morrow  of  such  dark  thoughts  that  we  deal  stonily 
with  our  children,  or  begin,  with  our  minister,  to  make  delays  and 
excuses.  On  the  morrow  of  such  a  night  we  are  early  to  fill  the 
lamps  with  oil;  we  search  our  purses  then  for  whatever  coin  may 

be  there;  we  fill  the  cup  against  the  coming  of  the  stranger - 

and  all  because  in  a  dark  hour  our  Lord  spoke  to  us,  waking  us 
from  sleep,  calling  us  back  again  into  the  caravans  of  His  service. 
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Not  as  He  called  the  child  Samuel,  who  must  rebuke  the  faithless 
with  the  glitter  and  dew  of  his  young  faith — but  as  He  called  His 
tried  servant,  who  must  now  bear  the  heat  and  burden  of  the  noon 
hour,  who  must  assimilate  new  and  mature  knowledge,  devise  and 
practice  new  mercies,  abnegate  old  and  cruel  judgments,  and  carry 
the  tribal  loads  by  new  paths  into  the  new  day. 

For  this  is  the  Way  of  the  Lord.  By  much  passing  it  is  made 
straight,  and  those  who  go  there  are  the  caravans  of  the  Future.  It 
is  for  these  journeys  that  the  Head  of  the  caravan  has  called  you 
again  before  it  is  yet  day,  giving  you  an  hour  for  remembrance 
and  repentance  before  you  shall  arise  renewed  to  your  works,  and 
charity,  and  service,  and  faith,  and  your  patience,  and  your  works. 
And  the  last  of  these — by  His  mercy — shall  be  more  than  the  first. 

— from  Women  and  Missions 
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